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IT’S APPLE BLOSSOM TIME 


There are few things more beautiful than apple trees in bloom, 


harvesting time. Just as the last of the blossoms fall, give a thorough spraying with Bordeaux mixture to which two to three pounds of arsen 


ich 50 gallons of the spray mixture. 


but the practical farmer should be reminded that now is the time to prevent the apples’ 


nate of lead have 





Shall We Adopt Thick Spacing? 


thick spacing of cotton. Seventy-seven of these have tried it 

“ out and find that it has increased their yields. One of the other 

seven is still experimenting. One gives his opinion without experi- 

ment that thin spacing is best, while the other five report better 

results with thin spacing. Read on page 7 as many of these letters 
as we have room to print. 


Look carefully into this question of close spacing of cotton. 
Write to the United States Department of Agriculture for Farmers’ 
Bulletins on the subject. Ask your experiment stations for the re- 
sults of their tests. Study these and then decide for yourself 
whether or not you can reduce the cost of growing cotton and get 
better yields by close spacing. The best plan is to try it out under 


Ff thick spscing farmers have written us their experiences in 


your conditions, dividing your test fields into two parts, fertilizing 
and cultivating them equally, but thinning every other row by your 
usual plan and leaving the other half of the rows thick. Weigh 
the cotton from the two parts separately and note the difference. 

There is no assurance that this year’s cotton crop will bring even 
10 cents a pound. If thick spacing will enable us to make more per 
acre for the same labor and fertilizer, then it reduces the cost. Cut 
down the number of acres to the plow, grow more cotton on each 
acre, and use the remaining time and land to grow such other cash 
crops as you have markets for, to make as much food as is needed 
on the farm and to supply local markets, together with a liberal 
acreage in soil improving crops. 


A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 3 
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FINISH 
459 


Devoe Velour 
right over wall 


Devoe Velour 











Manufactured by 


Devoe & Raynolds Co, Inc. 


Paints, Varnishes, Stains, 
Enamels, Brushes, Insecticides 


New York 





Rooms that can be 


‘laundered’! 


CAN you honestly say when you 
have finished house-cleaning 
that your rooms are -really clean?’ 


You can never say it unless your 
walls are washable. 


plaster—gives any room a surface 
that can be washed with soap and 
water, making it as clean as a dress 
fresh from the laundry. 


soft, artistic colors that add cheer 
and hominess to the room. 
DEVOE PRODUCTS are time-testedand 
proveng-backed by 166 years’ experi- 


ence of the oldest paint manufacturing 
concern in the U.S. Founded 1754. 


Sold by the Devoe Agent 


in your community 


Chicago 


Finish — put on 
paper, burlap or 


Finish comes in 














to Farmers 


We have issued a most valuable 
hand-book containing one thou- 
sand uses of Formaldehyde and 
the ‘reports of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture on scientific seed 
cleansing to avoid smuts and 
fungus of seed grains. 


FORMALDEHYDE 
‘Ghe Farmers Friend 


is the best and most economical disin- 
fectant known. Officially endorsed as 
the standard treatment for seed grains to 
secure greatest yield. Destroys smuts of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, etc., also scab * 
and black-leg diseases of potatoes and 
other vegetables. One pint bottle of 
Formaldehyde from our laboratories 
willtreat 40 bushels of seed. Write forthis 
big illustrated book today—it is FREE. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11 




















Top View of Twin Hoppers of 


Cole Plain-View Planters 


No Cut-off! No Brush' 


Gravity Seed Selection! 


Pe age °| = ite.. 
Every-Seeu- Passes-up-and-—Drops\ 


4 
in Plain VieWfof Operator. \ 
\ 












Most accurate planter for corn and other seeds 
Plants either one kind at a time, or any two 
.kinds in the same row at same time, or 
= one kind in one row|and another kind # 

in next row, by simply shifting lever 
} 


~ F=_) 
Write; for Catalogue describing all kinds 
of Seed Planters and Guano Sowers 


Cole Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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on Skids Ready to Use 


NOW ONLY S@p@ngs 


From Pittsburgh $5 More. 
90 Day Test—Lifetime Guar- 
antec. BUY IT NOW! F. 0. B. 


Quick Shipment. 
Catalogue No. 4: K. C. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Kansas City, Mo. rnere. Pa, 
2357 Empire Bldg. 


Write for 
9—FREE! 











OurBest Offer = 
56 copies — for $2 } 














2357 Oakland, Ave. 
Get up a club and 


Send in your renewal promptly. 
oct a reward. 





to send fcr big 
/2 iNustrated 4 


It tells how in a few 

weeks you can earn from 

$150 to $400 a month in the 

Auto and Tractor business, 

Be Your Own Boss. At 

small cost learn to be an ex- 

pert mechanic by the Sweeney 

System of working on real cars, 

Use tools not books. Simply 

send your name and address to- 

day, a post card will do, for our 

Free book and 27 photographie reproductions of 

machine shop work, etc. Let’s Go---Write Now! 
EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 


LEARN A TRADE~ 


S008 OF AUTO-TRACTOR AVIATION 
120 S' EY BLDG. KANSAS CITY.MO » 


HOME CANNER 


Many are making $15 and up per day 
canning fruits and vegetables for 
market, neighbors and home by 
using a 

“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best results, uses less fuél, 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 and 
up. We furnish cans and labels. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


Carolina Metal Products Co., P. 0. Box 100 Wilmington, N.C 
Get a FEATHER BED 
Save Silo vie 50h 


pulowss 1 pair blankets, 
ull size; 1 counterpane, 
large size; all for $15.95. (Retail value $27.00). Same 
as above wit “lb. bed, $16.95; with 85-lb. bed, 
$17.95; with 40-lb. bed, $18.95. eds alone, 26-lb. 
$10.95; 30-Ib. $11.95; 35-Ib. $12.95; 40-Ib, $13.95. Two 
21-2 Ib. pillows, $1.95. New feathers, best ticking. 
$1.000.00 cash deposit in bank to guarantee satis- 
faction or money back. Mail order today or write for catalog. 


Sanitary Bedding Co., Dev'. 102 Charlotte, N.C. 








































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| The Farmer Takes the Affirmative 


O* MARCH 5, 1921, Henry C. Wal 
Des 


oT 


lace, of Moines, , ITa., 
mecretary 
United States. 


on the 


became 
of 
Wallace’s views 


movement a 


Agriculture 
Mr 
farm bureau 
known. He was a pioneer for 
At the cooperative m: 
called by 
Farm Bureau Federation 
July 23-24, 1920, out of 
which grew the farmers’ grain mar- 
keting committee of seventeen, Mr. 


Wallace said: 


well 
federation. 
keting © conferenc< 
American 


in Chicago, 


“Take the affirmative, not the neg- 
ative. The farmers of this country 
have been on the negative side of this 


whole (marketing) business for 40 
years.. They did not know enough 
about the affirmative side to help 


themselves until this movement 
started. The time has gone by for 
the negative fellow. If you are not 
going to take: the affirmative and 
adopt the business method of look- 
ing after your own business, such as 
all other businesses have adopted, 
you will get no more sympathy from 
any class of people. The first thing 
to do is to go forward, to help your- 
selves, to adopt the affirmative atti- 
tude. Once you adopt that view of 
looking at things you are going to 
go forward. If we cannot do it, then 
let us quit kicking and sit down and 
become ‘hewers of wood and draw 
of water,’ and be content with our 


ers 


Why Spraying Pays 


WE FIRST began spraying about 15 

years with a small buckét 
sprayer costing $4. Results from the 
first year’s spraying convinced us that 
spraying was a paying proposition, 


ago 


and we purchased a barrel sprayer. 
Later we added another barrel 
sprayer and, as our orchards grew 


larger, added a gasoline power sprayer 
with two leads of hose. Our spraying 
solutions are quite simple to prepare, 
though quite effective. 


For scale and all insects at- 
tacking the bark of trees, we 
use the well known  lime-sulphur 


solution, preparing it ourselves right 
in the orchard We apply the lime- 
sulphur solution as early in spring as 
weather will permit, usually one 
spraying, but sometimes two, depend- 
ing upon weather conditions and how 
thoroughly we can apply the one 
spraying. Later on when leaves ap- 
pear, we apply a spraying of arsenate 
of lead for leaf-eating insects. We 
follow this spraying in a few weeks 
with still another spraying of arsen- 
ate of lead. 


Cc. .. o0e8 


Make a Living and Wait for Decent 
Cotton Prices 


HE indications are that it will be 

quite a while before the world will 
pay even what it costs to grow cotton. 
The existing supply and the crippled 
state of world consumption warrant 
this statement. It would be reckless 
to ignore such a possibility in any 
calculations. 


It is just as evident also that every 
bale of cotton grown during the year 
will defer just that much longer the 
time when cotton will bring what it 
costs to produce it. It is clear that 
during this period of waiting the 
farmer must depend for his living, @ 
most entirely, on some other product 
than cotton. 





It is claimed that livestock, grain, 
and other diversified products, cannot 
be sold at a profit for some time to 
come. The chances are decidedly ™ 
favor of their being sold during the 
next few years at a better advantage 
than cotton can be. In any event, the 
farmers can live on these diversified 
products and live better than any 
other class of our citizens. 

W. W. MORRISON. 
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The National Farm L a 
1NO ’ Simpsonville, . 
© ationa arm oan IR on. St. Stephens, The Business Farmer’s Calen- 
As soc i at i on Pickens, a dar: Ten Things to Do This 
ee eaoetet Week and Next 
See if There Isn’t One Near You Rock Hill, Sorealapite, HE 1921 cotton and tobacco crops 
Sumter, W oodruff, will be produced at as great loss 
Warrenton, Zionville, Summerville, York. 


Federal Farm Loan Act, ten or 

nore farmers must organize them- 
selves into a “national farm loan as- 
sociation.” Such associations are or- 
ganized in North Carolina and South 
Carolina under the supervision of the 
Federal Land, Bank, Columbia, S. C,, 
and in’ Virginia under the suervision 
of the Federal Land Bank, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


If you want to get a long-time loan 
at a low rate of interest, look over the 
list of towns below, where national 
farm loan associations have beer or-~ 
ganized—the names are arranged al- 
phabetically—and see if you cannot 
join an association already near you. 
If an association is not already listed 
from any town address near you, then 
take up the matter of organization 
with your district Federal Land Bank. 

Names of towns where associations 
have been organized follow: 


[: ORDER to get the benefit of the 


Youngsville, Zebulon. 
Yadkin ville, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Anderson, Garnett, 
Andrews, Gaffney, 
Allendale, Greer, 
Aiken, Georgetown, 
Abbeville, Greenwood, 
Bamberg, Hemingway, 
Blythewood, Holly Hill, 
Bennettswville, ohnston, 
Bonneau, efferson, 
Beaufort, onesville, 
Bishopville, ohnsonville, 
Batesburg, ershaw, 

~ Bownng Green, Lancaster, 
Chester, Lake City, 
Cheraw, Landrum, 
Central, Laurens, 
Cedar Springs; Loris, 
.Chestertield, Lynchburg, 
“Camden, Latta, 
Conway, Lamar, 
Due West, sezington, 
Dentsville, Maysville 
Darlington, Manning, 
Easley, McBee, 
Ellenton, McClellansville, 
Fort Mill, Marion, 
Fountain Inn, McCormick, 
Florence, Nichols, 

reenville, New Brookland, 


More Dairying in North Carolina 


HEN cotton was 40 cents a pound 

about a year ago, many North 
Carolina farmers sold part, and in 
some instances all, of their dairy 
herds. The money was used in plant- 
ing more cotton. With the decreased 
price of Aotton, however, county 
agents report that dairying is com- 
ing to the fore again. 


In Union County, North Carolina, 
it is said that there is not one farm- 
er in the county growing livestock 
and selling dairy products who can- 
not pay his bills. The livestock 
farmer has been able, also, to hold 
his cotton from the market and is 
still holding it—Weekly news letter, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 





‘VIRGINIA 
Amelia Courthouse, Lebanon, 
Amherst, Lexington, 
Appomattox, Marion, 
Abingdon, Martinsville, 
Bedford, Monterey, 
Bland, Montrose, 
Buckingham, Manassas, 
Bowling Green Madison, 
Boydton, Newcastle 
Charlottesville, Orange, 


Covington, 
Chesterfield, 
Culpeper, 
Cumberland, 
Clintwood, 
Courtland, 
Dinwiddie, 
Den bigh, 

E meet 

Fi 





Goochland, 
aate City, 
Houston, 
anover, 
Independence, 
King George, 
Laurenceville, 
Lancaster, 
Leesburg, 
Louisa, 
Lunenburg, 


Palmyra, 
Pearisburg, 
Portsmouth, 
Prince George 
Princess Anne, 
Pulaski, 
Powhatan, 
Rustburg, 
Rocky Mount, 
Richmond, 
Staunton, 
Spotsylvania, 
Ste afford, 
Saluda, 
Stuart, 
Salem, 
T: ippahannock, 
Warm Springs, 
Warrenton, 
Winchester, 
Washington 
Woodstock, 
Wise, 
Wytheville, 
Yorktown, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Albemarle, 
Angier, 
Apex, 
Asheboro, 
Asheville, 
Brevard, 
Bladenboro, 
Bonlee, 
Burgaw, 
Burnsville, 
Bricks, 
Blanch, 
Cape Fear, 
roehl 
adbourn, 
Cl larkton, 
Clifton 
Che rry' ville, 
Charlotte, 
Coats, 
Columbus, 
Concord, 
Cornelius, 
oe dmore, 
arthage, 
iple tT, 
me 1ton, 
tle Hayne 





Kin gs zeansate, 


Kin ste y! 

Lake Landing, 
Lenoir, 
Lexington, 


Lillington, 
Lincolnton, 
Louisburg, 
Lumberton, 
Laurinburg, 
Marietta, 
Maxton, 
Mayesville, 
Mooresville, 
Morganton, 
Morven, 
Mt. Olive, 
Nakina, 
Nashville, 
New Bern, 
Newton, 
Otto, 
Piney Creek, 
*antego, 
Pollocksville, 
Print, 
Prospect Hill, 
Rae ford, 
Rockingham, 





erfordton 
ulisbury, 
ord, 
lotte, 
field, 
ille, 
<a age 
rlane¢ 
Sw 1 Quar “te fT, 
Ston: y Point, 


Tarboro, 
Tomahawk, 
Trenton, 
Troy, 
Turkey, 
Valle Crucis, 
Vanceboro, 
Wadesboro, 
Wake Forest, 
Waxhaw, 
Washington, 
Waynesville, 
Wentworth, 
Jilliamston, 
Winnabow, 
Winston-Sale m, 


LOOK FOR THESE NEXT WEEK 


N OUR next issue we expect to 

pack in all the right up-to-and- 
a-little-ahead-of-the-season infor- 
mation we can get into our limited 
space. Among these interesting 
articles will be Dr. Butler’s live- 
stock suggestions for the month of 
April; “Farm Work for April”, by 
C. L. Newman; “Hints for Eastern 
North Carolina Farmers”, by O. F. 
McCrary; the latest news about 
the cotton’ and tobacco sign-up 
campaigns; another article by Dr. 
Drinkard on “What the Virginia 


Station Found Out Last Year”; 
few more letters from farmers giv- 
ing their experiences in close spac- 
ing of cotton; some experience let- 
ters on marketing fruit; and rules 
and suggestions for spraying your 
orchard, Then, of course, there 
will be our regular features, “The 
Best Garden Ever in 1921”, “This 
Week in the Poultry Notes”, “Our 
Health Talk”, and the others. None 
of these will be long, but they will 
carry a wealth of good information 
that you need right now. 
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as the 1920 cr “ if a big reduction 
im acreage is not made. What are 
you doing? 


2. Good seed beds mean good 
plants. Good plants mean good crops. 
Get your seed bed “as mellow as an 
ash bank”, if possible, before planting. 

3. Top-dressing, to be of benefit to 
small grain, should be applied a week 
or two at least before the grain begins 
to head. 

4. Keep a succession of crops for 
your hogs to graze. Make your plans 
fora year ahead. A pig of this spring 
will be a hog by fall and will require 
a hog's feed. Provide plenty of it. 

5. Get ready for melons, pumpkins, 
peanuts, sorghums, sweet potatoes, 
and hay—especially hay. Are land 
and seed ready? 

6. Plan your county and state fair 
exhibits, and grow some prise-win- 
ning stuff. A blue ribbon next fall 
will make you and the whole family 
an inch taller! 

7. Do not be stingy with seed—nor 
extravagant. Be sure of a stand, but 
don’t waste seed. 

8. Do not overlook your lawn. If 
you do, you will have a poor outlook 
from your home and a@ poor inlook 
from the road. A farmer is judged 
by the appearance of his home as well 
as by the condition of his Stock and 
fields. 

9. Once again, don’t forget spray- 
ing, nor a full supply of garden and 
flower seed, if you haven’t ordered a 
full collection. Plenty of fruit and 
vegetables will reduce living costs. 

10. Give each boy or girl a patch, a 
pig, or a calf for his or her very own 
this year. 











Will America Recognize the 
Farm€t’s Rights? 


THERE is not another industry in 
America of one-tenth the magni- 
tude but receives more popular rec- 
ognition than agriculture. 


A milk cow, a brood sow, a small 
flock of chickens, and a few sheep to 
furnish wool, land sufficient to pro- 
duce food for his family and feed for 
his stock—these comprise all the 
necessities of the farmer. 


He can produce them without as- 
sistance from the city. 

Of such were the pioneers. 

The city followed, not preceded 
them. 

Enervation came through the city. 

Is the city so really independent, 
or merely blind? W. W. SHAY. 


¥I am liking The Progressive Farmer bet 
ter every day. The story, ‘Big Tremaine,’ is 
just fine.”’—Edward Lee, Loxey, Ala. Rt. 1. 


SIVE 
‘ARMER 


: BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

: ” N.C., 119 W. Hargett St 
ATLANTA, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Austell Bidg. Randolph Bidg. Slaughter Bidg. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 

OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD Re ADDRESSED TO 

OFFICE hd THD READER. ENTE — ~_ 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA 

DER THE AC T OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1819. 
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tection against wind, 
and vermin, and all else that a 
really good roof will staunchly 
andesteadfastly keep out. 


You want a good 
Texaco Roof—everywhere. You 


want it on your 


HAT you want in a roof, 
more than anything else, 


is protection, 


Texaco Roofing gives you 
that: 
hot, blistering sun,- protection 


protection against 


against cold, driving rain, pro- 


and hre 


roof—a 
barns, your 


THE TEX 


Petrole um and 7 


General Offices: Houston, Texas 
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cattle-houses, corn-cribs, tool 
sheds, on every building that 
shelters stock or material. 


You can have that good roof 
—that Texaco Roof—quickly, 
easily. There’s a dealer in your 
neighborhood who keeps four 
weights in stock. 

An experienced roofing man 
is not necessary—you can lay it 
yourself—a hammer and a knife 
are the only tools you require. 


you find the 


Just be sure 
and green T 


Texaco red star 
on the roll. 
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Rush som order in 
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color and My 
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Use Dandelion 


Butter Color 


- Add a half-tea- 
spoonful to each 


gallon of wint 


‘ June shade 


prices. 


Butter Color 








Butter Color for 50 years. Pure 
vegetable. 
and. National. 
creameries. 
termilk. Tasteless. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., 


| cream and out of 
your churn comes 
butter of golden 


bring you top 


DAN DELION 


All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles, each 


butter all the year 
round. Standard 


Meets all food laws, State 
Used by all large 
Will not color the but- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
The Farm Loan Act Is Consti- 


tutional 
THE Supreme Court has so pro- 
nounced it in no uncertain terms, 
The constitutionality of the Act is 


upheld as to both federal land banks 


and joint stock land banks. And the 
Court holds that Congress has the 
power to authorize the issue of tax- 
free bonds: by these banks. 

The farm loan system may now 
again function as it was intended 
to do. 

If the money market is such that 
farm loan bonds bearing a rate of in- 
| terest at 5 per cent can be sold at 
par, Or approximately par, the farm- 
ers of the United States will have 
access immediately to 6 per cent 
money on their long-time loans. 

Of course, it is a problem as to 
what volume of thes se bonds can be 
absorbed by the investing public at 
this time. mel the federal land 


banks and the joint stock land banks 
are preparing for immediate issues 
of farm loan bonds and hope to be in 
the field in time to serve the farmers 
for their March and early spring 


loans. 


Important Tobacco Results 


Reported 

SOME experiments of great import- 

ance to tobacco farmers have re- 
cently been made at the Granville 
Test Farm. Chief C. B. Williams, of 
Division of Agronomy, North 
ina Experiment Station and Ex- 
Service, summarz re- 
these experiments as follows: 


tne 

Caro! 
tension izes the 
ilts of 


“Tobacco After Cowpeas.—We have 


en planting tobacco aiter cowpeas 
in rotation with oats for nine years 
and have used no nitrogenous fertil- 
zers under the tobacco. When top- 
ped low and the tobacco is cut, it has 
been found a ifficu It to get cok and 
quality, but since we have been prim- 
ng and plantit ng 24 inches in the drill, 
splendid ‘color with an average yield 
of about 1,100 pounds has been se- 
cured. While this is not always a safe 
rotation, when used intelligently, it 
may give good results, ‘especially if 
Wire-worms are not present. A grass 
sod well-prepared is an ideal crop to 


precede tobacco, 
plots 
and 


“Closer Planting.— Twelve 
anging from 3,920, 4,704, 5,880, 
7,840 plants per acre were used. This 
covers spacing, with 4-foot rows, of 18 
inches, 24 inches, 30 inches, and 36 
inches apart in the row. Each dis- 
tance of planting was fertilized with 
450 pounds, 750 pounds, and_ 1,000 
pounds respectively of 5-8-5 fertilizer 
per acre. The results thus far secured 
are fairly conclusive in showingthat an 
increased yield with good quality may 
be obtained by planting closer, say 
an average of about 24 inches in the 
row with 4-foot rows, provided lib- 
eral applications of fertilizer are used. 

“Permanent Tobacco Seed Bed.—it 
has been found possible to maintain a 
permanent seed bed located at some 
convenient place near the house, pro- 
vided steam is used each year to ster- 
ilize it. Where a farmer has a small 
portable boiler, it is easy to make a 
pan and use this boiler for such pur- 


North Carolina Tobacco Crop 
Figures 


TATISTICIAN Frank Parker sum- 


marizes the North Carolina to- 
bacco crop by years as follows: 
Year. Crop, Lbs. Price, Lb. 
| Perri 198,400,000 lle. 
1916. ..0.0s00e see 176,000,000 20c. 
W917. cccccccesscece 244,000,000 31¢. 
RN cc uv ateacevie 310,000,000 35¢. 
NS aeae beeeanion 325,248,000 Sic. 
SE cacicweeiiaes 420,000,000 2134¢. 


The increase of the 1920 crop, Mr. 
Parker says, was about 14 per cent 
in acreage, 30 per cent in produc- 
tion, and a decrease of 57 per cent in 
average price per pound 4s com- 
pared with the previous crop. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 




















OR a period of years any farm 

product brings the cost of its pro- 
duction. If for any considerable 
period any product brought less, its 
production would cease or decrease 
to such an extent as to raise the price 
up to or above cost of production. 
But a point which many people over- 
look is the basis or standard of living 
of the producers. The South produced 

y9tton at an average of around 10 
cents a pound before the World War. 


But how did we do it By paying 
wages of from 50 to 75 cents a day 
and the laborer boarding himself. 


Only on or by the standard of living 
set by 50 to 75 cents a day was the 
South able to produce cotton at 10 
cents a pound. The day for such a 
standard of living, even for the Negro, 
has passed. He will not submit to 
such a standard as long as tariff-pro- 
tected industries enable him to make 
higher wages in other fields of labor. 


Tankage for Brood Sows and Pigs 


READER asks if we would “ad- 

vise the feeding of tankage to 
brood sows with pigs, when they are 
getting corn and grazing on white 
clover and bluegrass.” 

We believe it will pay to feed some 
tankage to these sows. Perhaps one 
of tankage to ten of corn by weight 
would be about right if hand-fed, or 
the sows may be allowed to take 
what tankage they desire if the corn 
is fed from a self-feeder. 

Unless sows atrd young pigs get 
milk we believe they should have 
some tankage in addition to corn and 
green pasturage, although, of course, 
there is less need for the tankage 
when green grazing is available. 


Shelled Corn vs. Ear Corn 


READER writes: “I can buy 

shelled corn cheaper than ear 
corn. What are the objections nearly 
all farmers have to feeding shelled 
corn? Could I feed cottonseed meal 
profitably with corn and alfalfa 
hay?” 

We advise our reader to refer to 
page 22 of our issue of March 5, 
1921, and study the article by Pro- 
fessor Griswold of the Mississippi 
A, and M. College on the feeding of 
shelled corn. 

When shelled corn can be pur- 
chased cheaper than ear corn, as it 
usually can, whenever one must pur- 
chase corn for feeding, the shelled 
corn should be used. The objections 
to the feeding of shelled corn by 
Southern farmers are that careless 
Negro feeders are likely to overfeed, 
that there is more likely to be waste 
in feeding, that the horses and mules 
may eat too fast or too much of the 
shelled corn, that it is more trouble 
to store shelled corn and more care 
must be taken in storing it to pre- 
vent damage in storage. But the 
chief reason for objecting to shelled 
corn is probably that they have not 
been accustomed to the feeding of 
anything but ear corn. All things 
considered, ear corn is probably best 
if fed on the farm where grown, but 
must be handled, shipped and 
stored, shelled corn_is always cheaper 
ind more satisfactory. The danger 
f horses and mules that have been 
accustomed to ear corn eating shelled 
corn too fast is the only real objec- 
tion to the feeding of shelled corn. 
This can be overcome by feeding 
some shelled corn mixed with ear 
corn, and gradually increasing the 
shelled corn and decreasing the ear 
corn until in the course of a week or 
ten days the complete change from 
car corn to shelled corn is made. 
Some always feed shelled corn or 
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oats mixed among a few smooth 
rocks or three or four lumps of rock 
salt in the feed boxes. A bushel of 
shelled corn is equal for feeding pur- 
poses to a bushel of ear corn, because 
the cobs are not eaten. Thousands of 
horses are fed shelled corn entirely, 
or never get ear corn, and do well on 


it, showing that shelled corn is en- 
tirely satisfactory for feeding 
horses and is probably in every way 


the equal to ear corn. 

When alfalfa hay is fed with corn 
there is little need for cottonseed 
meal to supply protein lf equal 
weights of corn and alfalfa are fed 
there will be one part of digestible 
protein to about six parts of digesti- 
ble carbohydrates and fats, which is 
as large a proportion of protein as 
is generally regarded necessary. Of 
course, such a ration lacks variety 
somewhat, but horses and mules like 
both corn and alfalfa and will do well 
on them for long periods. 


Cotton Failed to Mature 

READER who lives on the north- 

ern border of the Cotton Belt 
writes: “I have a field with a red 
clay sub-soil, which I am thinking 
of planting in cotton. It was in cot- 
ton last year, had lots of bolls, but 
would not open. I am thinking of 
trying commercial fertilizer.” 

The failure of the bolls to mature 
and open properly may have been 
due to any one or more of several 
causes. The cotton may have been 
planted too late, for early planting is 
essential on the northern border of 
the cotton-growing area. Or the va- 
riety may have been of a long-grow- 
ing, late-maturing sort. Or the plants 
may have been given large space and 
growth of stalk encouraged, which 
would tend to retard maturity. Or, as 
our reader evidently suspects as 
shown by his intention of using 
commercial fertilizer this year, there 
may have been an unbalanced con- 
dition of the plant foods in the soil. 
That is, there may have been an in- 
sufficient supply of available phos- 
phoric acid in the soil to mature the 
fruit or bolls. 

On those soils which are deficient 
in phosphorus and which give an in- 
creased yield from applications of 
available phosphorus, the applica- 
tion of commercial phosphorus usu- 
ally causes the bolls to mature and 
open 10 days to two weeks earlier. 
In fact, not only do the bolls mature 
earlier, but more of them mature and 
the whole process of fruiting is in- 
creased or stimulated. This is partic- 
ularly true if the soil is well sup- 
plied with nitrogen, which tends to 
prolong the growth of the stalk or 
weed. 

It is, therefore, possible that the 
use of say 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre might increase and 
hasten the fruiting of the cotton on 
this soil. But before depending on 
the applicatioi of fertilizer to hasten 
the maturity of the bolls, we suggest 
that our reader make sure that the 
trouble is not due to any of the other 
causes of late maturing which are 
stated. An early variety, rather 
thickly spaced and planted as early 
as the season will permit will be 
found necessary. If this soil is also 
deficient in nitrogen, as indicated by 
a small growth of stalk, it is quite 
probable that an application of 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre 
applied early, before planting or soon 
after the cotton is up, would increase 
the matured bolls. This will depend 
on the condition of the soil. If it is 
a rich soil which grows a large, vig- 
orous stalk, it is not likely that ni- 


trogen is needed; but if the stalk is 
not large, then an application of ni- 
trogen made early in the growth of 
the plants is likely to increase the 
number of matured bolls. 


A Hog Tonic 


READER asks which of the fol- 


A 


lowing is the better “hog tonic?” 
No. 1 No. 2 
Sulphate of soda Glauber salt 
Sulphate of iron Sulphur 
Charcoal Copperas 
Sulphur Sal soda 
Carbonate of soda 


Hardwood ashes 
Rock phosphate Salt 
(ground 
These are very 
alike, four of the ingredients in each 
being the same, although given under 
different names, as follows: 


asech 
mucn 


mixtures 


1, Sulphate of soda in No, 1 is same as Glau- 
ber salt in No, 2 

2. Sulphate of iron in No, 1 is same as cop- 
peras in No. 2 . 


a) 


. Sulphur is used in both, 


4, Carbonate of soda in No. 1 is same as sal 
soda in No 2. 
There are, therefore, only two in- 
gredients in each to be compared. In 
No. 1 we have charcoal and rock 


phosphate to compare with hardwood 
ashes and salt in No. 2. 

If we had to take our choice be- 
tween the two we would take the 
charcoal and rock phosphate in pref- 
erence to the hardwood ashes and 
salt. Not much salt is required by 
hogs, and we would take the char- 
coal in No. 1 in preference to the 
salt in No. 2. Ground rock phos- 
phate contains much the same ele- 
ments as wood ashes, except there 
is potash in the wood ashes and none 
in the rock phosphate; but both con- 
tain calcium and phosphorus. But 
there is no need of making a choice, 
for we can use the ingredients of 
both in a mixture if we desire. 


Perhaps all the virtues of either 
would be possessed by the following: 
$0 pounds charcoal. 

50 pounds hardwood ashes, acid phosphate, or 
ground rock phosphate. 


1 pound copperas. 
1 pound salt. 


If one desires, there is perhaps no 
objection to adding sodium sulphate 
and sulphur, but we doubt if such 
quantities as may be added will pos- 
sess any particular virtue, Or, com- 
bining the ingredients of both of 
these mixtures, we would have: 

Sulphate of soda 

Sulphate of iron 

Charcoal 

Sulphur 

Carbonate of soda 

Hardwood ashes or rock phosphate 
Salt 

This mixture Should prove satisfac- 
tory. 


- 


Reduce Production by Reducing 
Acreage, Not by Decreasing 
Yields Per Acre 


ANY of our readers seem to en- 

tirely lose sight of the difference 
between large total production and 
large production per acre by the indi- 
vidual farmer. No manufacturer 
would refuse to use a new machine 
which would produce twice as much 
as his old one and at a much lower 
cost, because if he ran the new ma- 
chine all the time it would produce 
more than he could sell. He would 
simply only run the machine as much 
as was necessary to produce what he 
could sell at a profit. 

The cotton grower or farmer can- 
not afford to allow Mis acres to lie 
idle, because his is a yearly turnover, 
so he must reduce his acres if the 
acres previously planted to any one 
crop produce more than he can sell 
at an advantage. To reduce his use 
of fertilizers and otherwise do poor 
farming, in order to reduce his pro- 
duction, is in line with the manufac- 
turer who would persist in using an 
old inefficient machine which, because 
of its inefficiency, produces at a high 
gost, simply because a new machine 
that would produce twice as much 
would, if run all the time, produce 
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more than he could sell at a profit. 
No sane manufacturer does any such 
thing. When there is a surplus in 
any product the producers should of 
course reduce their production; but 
they should also, if possible, reduce 
the cost of production. To reduce the 
production by reducing the yield per 
acre or by using an inefficient ma- 
chine increases the cost of production 
and, therefore, is plainly not the 
method of reducing production which 
should be used. It is strange beyond 
all reason why so many of our read- 
ers cannot see that.the way for them 
to reduce the production of cotton is 
not to reduce the production per acre, 
which, on the average, is already 
around 180 pounds of lint or so low as 
to mean poverty at any price which it 
is possible to obtain. 


If there ever was a time when the 
farmers of the South should make the 
largest yields possible per acre con- 
sistent with economical production, it 
is this year. These yields should not 
be increased at such an expense as to 
increase the cost of production. In 
fact, the object in increasing the yield 
per acre is to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction. Many seem to look upon the 
use of fertilizers as merely a means of 
increasing the production. If this were 
the reason for the use of fertilizers 
there would never have been devel- 
oped the large fertilizer industry 
which has been the salvation of the 
South. Unless a dollar invested in fer- 
tilizers will pay back that dollar and 
give the farmer in addition a «good 
round profit on the investment, the in- 
vestment never ought to be made and 
never would have been made. Unless 
the use of fertilizers will decrease the 
cost of production, there is no sound 
basis for their use. Unless better cul- 
tivation will reduce the cost of pro- 
duction by increasing the yields per 
acre, there is no sound basis for better 
cultivation. The two problems are 
entirely parallel. It is just as suicidal 
to reduce production by refusing to 
use fertilizers which have been profit- 
able by increasing yields per acre and 
reducing cost of production, as it is 
to use inferior methods of cultivation 
+o reduce production. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in the need of a re- 
duced total production of any farm 
product to justify a reduced yield per 
acre. Neither is there any connection 
whatever between the need for a to- 
tal reduction of the cotton produced 
and the use of commercial fertilizers. 


If commercial fertilizers do not re- 
duce the cost of production they 
should not be used any year, no mat- 
ter whether a decreased or increased 
total production of cotton is desired, 
In short, there is absolutely no rea- 
sonable connection between the need 
for reduced cotton production and the 
use of fertilizers. To reduce cotton 
production the acres planted should 
be reduced. Fertilizers either do or 
do not decrease the cost of produc- 
tion. If they do not reduce the cost 
of production they should not be used, 
but if they do reduce the cost of pro- 
duction they should be used. In the 
past farmers have thought they re- 
duced the cost of production or they 
would never have used them to the 
extent they have. 

If fertilizers are so high priced now 
that they will not reduce the cost of 
production they should not be used, 
but before any one concludes that 
such is actually the case he should 
carefully consider the cost of a given 
fertilizer and the increase in yield 
which it will give him based on his 
past experience. 


Anything which will reduce our 
yields per acre is a serious matter, 
they are already so low that agricul- 
tural prosperity cannot be general. 
But fertilizers cost money and in- 
erease the per acre cost of production. 
Their use is only justified when they 
reduce the per pound cost of produc- 
tion, but this question has absolutely 
nothing to do with the need for re- 
ducing our total cotton production. 
The way to do that is to plant fewer 


acres. 
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THE PROGRESSYVE FARMER 


“What Policy Should Farmers Adopt for 1921?” 


“The Best Farming Policy’”— 
Good Ideas From Readers 


1.—Till Less Land But Better 


THE most advisable thing to do 
to til es and, the land u 
being adapted to ‘ rop plant 
As a result the yield will be greater 
the am f lab less—Mrs. Wal 
ter Hat Pr > City, Va 





Il—Avoid “Time Prices” 





FARST, we should get on a cas basis. 

This is th e very hardest ine we 
have to do and some may think it im- 
possible. When a farmer is in such a 
position that it is impossible for him 
to get on a cash basis, then he had 
better stop farming, for no busines 
on earth can make both ends meet at 


the ruinous interest charged on “time” 
goods.—Mrs. Geo. Strune, Dundas, Va. 
11].—Women and Children, North and 
South 

HE first consideration on a farm is 

a good living and the improvement 
of the soil and home surroundings. 
Have something to sell every time you 
go to town instead of buying oats, 
hay, mill feed, and canned goods. 
A few years ago I made a trip from 
Shelby via Asheville, Knoxville, Evans- 
ville, to Princeton, Ind., and thence up 
the Wabash River 84 miles to -Terre 
Haute, thence 116 miles to Indianapo- 
tis, and down the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road back to Louisville, covering the 
whole route one way or the other in 
daylight. It was the last week in 
June and the farmers were all busy 
in their fields harvesting grain and 
working corn, and the only woman I 
saw working in a field was one hoe- 
ing corn on a hillside near Asheville; 
neither did I see any small children in 
a field at-work. King Cotton makes 
slaves of all the women and children 
within his realm. He promises much 
and gives but little—James C. Elliott, 
Lattimore, N. C. 

IV.—Who Knows? 

T STRIKES me this is a splendid 

time to give ouf time honored cot- 
ton acres a chance to rest from their 
wonted production and to introduce 
them to such useful craps as corn, 
cowpeas, Oats, wheat, rye, vetch, the 
clovers, alfalfa, velvet and soy beans, 
lespedeza, peanuts, sorghum, potatoes, 
truck crops, or whatsoever seems 
profitable to the tiller of the acres. 
Such a course will not only rest our 
land but will enable it to store up fer- 
tiltiy to make other profitable crops, 
especially if some of the above men- 
tioned be turned under, and _ will 
furnish us a diversified experience 
upon which to base future calcula- 
tions. Who knows but that the Hand 
that shapes our destinies may have 
brought about present conditions for 
some such purpose?—J. F. Wilson, 
Clover, S. C. 

V—A Marketing Suggestion 

F IT were possible to do so, every 

county in the South should have a 
marketing union and each week issue 
an exchange list and mail out to mem- 
bers, telling what each farmer has to 
sell and the price that he will take 
for his product in cash or other prod- 
uct.—T. J. Walker, Dillon, S. C. 


VI—Take Care of the Tenant 
LANT just enough cotton this year 





to pay taxes and pay necessary 
bills and absolutely refuse to ruin 
prices of 1921 cotton. Take care of 


the tenant farmer. Feed him out of 
your smokehouse and give him decent 
clothes to wear. Let the farmers co- 
6perate and market their produce in 
bulk commanding better prices.—Mrs. 
D. J. Padgett, Leesville, S. C. 
VIl.—The Cotton-greedy Farmer 


F THE acreage is rightly divided, 
some will not have to.cut.at all. It 





i> the 4 tto1 greeay tar 
o be looked after by 3 wt ig a 
i sige of acreage for all. He 
until we can get him to do 
—B, | Howell, | dsboro, 


VIIL—Enrich the Land for Later Use 
[’ THE farmer’cuts his acreage of 

the money crops, what is he going 
to do? Now is the time to improve 
your land by planting legumes and 


other crops that will! build the farm 
land up. Then when the market con- 
ditions get such that it will pay to 


plant the money crops, you can raise 
them at a profit, and then do not neg- 
lect your soil but keep it producing 
high. Moyle Greene, Durham, N. C. 


IX.—“Modern youd 


BELIEVE it was Mr Imonds, edi- 
tor of Manufacture +h Re cord, who 
said cotton should sell for enough so 


the men could make and gather it and 


so that the mothers might keep house 
and the children go to school. Any- 
thing short of this, he said, is “mod- 
ern slavery.”"—Mrs. E. D. Allen, Del- 
way, N. C. 


X.—Leave Out Poor Patches , 


id WE farmers have more land than 
we can fertilize and work economi- 
cally, let’s leave out the poor patches 
and try for maximum yields on what 
is cultivated—Mrs. A. J. Jones, Ruth- 
erford, N. C 


XI1—The Two Problems 


HE farmer’s first aim should be to 

reduce expense of crop production. 
This can best be done by sowing.the 
land to legumes, which improve the 
land and at the same time furnish 
food for the stock. He can thus plan 
to raise more stock and less of the 
market crop. In so doing the land 
will be kept up and fertility produced 
for crop raising. The farmer’s next 
problem will be successful marketing 
of whatever crop is produced for mar- 
ket.—M. G. Rainey, Petersburg, Va. 


X1II.—Keep Some Money Coming in 


AISE a well-selected variety of 

crops so that there will be a little 
money coming in at all times of the 
year. Cut down your cotton acreage 
to just what you can house by your- 
self without having to hire any extra 
help. Use fertilizer as far as you are 
able to pay cash for it, and then stop. 
Just make up your minds that you are 
through paying “time prices” and get 
on a cash basis and stay there, and 
don’t 


the next time cotton goes up 
lose your head.—A. B. Keen, Golds- 
boro, N. C. 


XIII.—Cutting Tobacco Acreage 


UR policy here on this farm is to 

cut the tobacco acreage one half, 
but with some additional fertilizer to 
increase the yield and quality per 
acre. In this we expect to cut the ac- 
tual weight returns more than 25 per 
cent. The corn crop is to be in- 
creased in yield, not much in acreage. 
We are laying plans for future inde- 
pendence from fertilizer prices in a 
ereatly increased acreage in legumes. 
This will also gnean a surplus of hay 


er still, a much 


eeaed ih- 

livestock I de lines” 

to be pushed to the um. 
poultry yard already shows a 
tantial i ease for a little extra 


care—I. R. Guild, Dabneys, 


A Good Program Presented by a 
Good Farmer 





TRE ERE are three facts that it t will 
be s uic idal_ for the. “So uthern 
farmer to ignore: (1) That the cot- 
ton and tobacco acreage ill have 
to be cut to the quick, and every 
farmer must do his share of the 
cutting; (2) smaller and more judi- 
cious applications of fertilizer must 
be made; (3) his farm must feed it- 
self, 

Perhaps the plan that we have 


17 


adopted on Cotton Valley 
be helpful to others in planning their 
operations this year. We cultivate 
450 acres usually and plant 150 acres 


Farm will 


in cotton, 15 acres in tobacco, and 
the other 285 acres in corn, peanuts, 
soy beans, hay, and crops in small 


lots for hogs. This year our plan is 
to cut the cotton crop down to what 
we have stable manure enough to 
fertilize, well—50 acres, and to plant 
15 acres in tobacco and fertilize it 
with stable manure only, to plant 


Progress in 





ple t) ot teed crops, put ¢ 
est land in legumes, and hog « 
biggest part of the crop. This 
has these things in its favor: 

We will have such a small acre- 
age in cotton that we can give it the 
best possible cultivation and pick it 
all out as fast as it opens without 


side labor and 
weather-dam- 


having to hire any out 
without 
aged cotton. 


2. We will 


having any 


iminate our 


entirely el 


fertilizer ,bill—an item of $4,000 to 
$5,000 normally. 

3. We will improve our poorest 
land by growing legumes—peanuts 
and soy beans—on it and hogging 
them off. These crops will make 


200 to 500 pounds of pork per acre, 
depending on how good the crop is. 

4. It looks as though this is going 
to be a good year to make money in 
hogs. 

In addition to this we have a 
breeding herd of 40 Angus cows that 
has paid us an average net profit of 
17 per cent on the investment for the 
past six years, and the indications 
are that it will exceed that this year. 

This plan appeals to us as a safe 
and workable solution to our 1921 
farming problem. L. W. SHOOK. 

Cotton Valley Farm, Tarboro, N. C. 


Carolina-Vir- 


ginia Sign-up Campaign 


WING'to the absence of the Editor, 
Clarence Poc, on the codéperative 
marketing campaign, as this issue 
goes to press, complete news of the work 
in this. state cannot be given. Farmers 
are now signing up codperative market- 
Alamance, Durham, 


ing contracts in 

Johnston, and Wake Countics, and an 
intensive campaign begins in Lenoir 
April 4. Both cotton and _ tobacco 
contracts are coming, signed, from 
Greene County, while Vance expects to 


be the nearest county to complete the 
sign-up of tobacco growers. Vance is 
putting over the campaign entirely with 
local help, but henceforth im new coun- 
tics it is planned to furnish assistance 
from headquarters. Dr. C. C. Taylor of 
the State College, authority on rural eco- 
nomics, has joined the group of speakers, 
and has helped start the campaigns in 
Alamance and Wake Counties. Instead 
of starting in a large number of coun- 
ties at once it has been decided to con- 
centrate on a few at a time, as Virginia 
is doing so successfully. Aaron Sapiro 
is expected to visit several North Caro- 
lina points soon and carry the movement 
to a red-hot stage. 


Meanwhile the following good news 
comes from Virginia: 


. e o . e 
Rapid Progress of Virginia Sign-up 
Campaign 
THE campaign for signers to the 

marketing agreement of the To- 
bacco Growers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion is making rapid progress in Vir- 
ginia. 

In Charlotte County, where 40 lo- 
cal units of the association have been 
formed, 1,500 tobacco growers have 
pledged two-thirds of the tobacco 
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They fear only the organized farmers—and they fear only those who 
are organized not for TALK but for BUSINESS, the actual business of sell- 


ing farm products at profitable prices. 








in their county to the Marketing As- 
sociation. 


Mecklenburg has signed up over a 
thousand growers, and a majority of 
her 11,000,000-pound crop to the Mar- 
keting Association. N. H. Williams, 
Jr., county agent of Mecklenburg, 
predicts a 75 per cent sign-up for his 
county in the near future. 


Bedford County reports a majority 
of signers. Appomattox, Buckingham, 
and Prince Edward have neared a 
majority in the house-to-house cam- 
paign, and will go beyond 50 per cent 
of signers in the near future. 


At the first meetings in Nottoway 
and Amelia Counties on March 18 
and 19, 380 growers signed the con- 
tract. With rallies in every school- 
house of these counties, the growers 
there predict a sign-up of half their 
crop this week. 

The drives in Powhatan and Lun- 
enburg have started well, with hun- 
dreds Of growers added to the list of 
signers. 


The campaign for signers has now 
reached 12 counties of Virginia, 
where thousands of growers have in- 
dorsed the contract for codperative 
markets. Mass meetings, local rallies, 
and intensive house-to-house cam- 
paigns will be held in six more coun- 
ties, 

The demand for action, organiza- 
tion, and contracts from all sections 
of the state will require weeks to 
satisfy. 

Those counties which have gone 
over the top in the fight for fair 
markets have won success at the very 


start of the campaign. If such suc- 
cess continues, -there can be no 
chance of failure for codperative 


marketing in Virginia. 
SYDNEY FRISSELL, _ 
Secretary Virginia Branch T. G. © 
A., Keysville, Va. 


I filed my last year’s Progressive Farmers 
in a binder and the hotbed and other in- 
structions are available at any time I need 
them. My Progressive Farmers are a con 
stant source of informatién and they have 
made me do many things I would not have 
thought of had it not been for them.—Mrs 
R. A. Lowery, Route 4, Statesville, N. €. 
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Farmers Give Thick Spacing a Try Out 


PRACTICAL FARM TESTS SHOW THAT CLOSE SPACING OF COTTON PAYS 





| 
A HOE’S WIDTH 
124 majority of opinions im the 
four Score letters we hat report- 
y farmers’ experi 
spacing, ts that cotton yields best and 
earliest when planted in three-foot 


‘ows and spaced to a hoe’s width, with 
two or more stalks left to the hill, Only 
three report planting fewer than the 
customary amount of seed and leav- 
ing the cotton unthinned. Two of 
he three who tried it, however, found 
that it gave good results. 











Thick Spacing Gives Good Yield 

PLANTED one acre in 1920, after 

reading articles on thick spacing in 
The Progressive Farmer, as an experi- 
ment. I planted this acre May 17, 
too late for best results, but I wanted 
to try it. I planted it in the same way 
I did the other cotton on the planta- 
tion and fertilized the same also, using 
between 300 and 400 pounds of a mix- 
ture 12-2-0 and 8-3-3. 

This acre was planted in two and 
one-half-foot rows and chopped the 
width of the hoe leaving two to three 
stalks in a hill. 

It was cultivated once each week 
just as all the other fields on the plan- 
tation, giving shallow cultivations. 

As the leaves began to shed and the 
bolls began to open, my critics began 
to look with surprise at the thickness 
of the open bolls. I might also add 
that nothing was done to fight the 
weevil more than frequent shallow 
cultivations. 

This acre was picked over one time, 
then [I plowed under the stalks and an 
estimated 100 pounds of seed cotton. 
But I picked 1,069 pounds of seed cot- 
ton which ginned a 405-pound bale of 
lint. 

This year all of my cotton is being 
planted in two and one-half to three 
foot rows and will be chopped the 
width of a hoe and will be planted 
from one to two months earlier than 
last year with same amount of fertil- 
izer, 300 pounds per acre. 

T. B. YOUMANS. 

Vidalia, Ga. 


Thin Cotton to Width of Hoe 


NOTICED an item in The Progres- 

sive Farmer about two years ago 
that caused me to try thick spacing 
of cotton. I tried it on a small scale 
in 1919, and to my surprise, I made 
400 pounds more seed cotton on an 
acre that I left thick than I did on 
an acre that I thinned as usual. The 
cotton was planted on the same 
grade of land with the same amount 
of fertilizer and cultivation. I tried 
the experiment again last year with 
the same success. I find that the 
bolls that stay there and open are 
close to the stalk, and the more stalks 
I can grow on the land, the bigger 
the yield. Now that the boll weevil 
is with us, it is my opinion that the 
thick spacing is better, for the bolls 
nearest the stalk mature first. I 
would advise spacing not over a hoe’s 
width in the drill. W.O. SHINN. 

Cullman, Ala. 


Thick Spacing Pays on Fertile Land 


] WAS a strong believer in wide rows 

and plenty of distance in the drill 
for cotton but I decided to give thick 
Spacing a trial on a small scale. I was 
farming on rich land on a creek and 
Planted six acres. I worked the cot- 
ton fast and left two and three stalks 
to the hill and about eight inches 
apart in the drill. I made four heavy 
ales of cotton on the six acres. Now 
the darkies that were working some 
Of the same land made one and two 
bales to 15 acres. That was in 1915 
and the weevils nearly ~ruined us. 


This cotton made very close to 
the ground. In 1920 I planted three- 
fourths of an acre of rich upland in 
cotton, some of this was left very 
thick and some was given as much as 


five feet space in the drill. The wide 
grew tora height of six to eight 
feet and lapped in the row, but did 
not make more than half the cotton 
that the close cotton made. 

{ am satisfied if the cotton is left 
thick that more cotton will be made 
with the weevils, as the close spacing 
prevents the cotton making so many 
limbs, whith we all know have to 
grow another limb before a boll of 
cotton is made. If any reader is in- 
terested in close spacing of cotton, 
write to Mr. Fred Duggar, Auburn, 
Ala. J. H. PEARCE. 

Albert i, Ala. 


Results the Same From Thinned 
and Unthinned Rows 
EEING your advice last year in 
regard to thick spacing of cot- 
ton, I just had to give it a trial. I 
planted about one-fourth of an acre. 


EVIDENCE ON AN IMPORT- 
ANT CASE 


ELIEVING that our readers 

want as much evidence as pos- 
sible on the practical farm results 
of thick spacing of cotton, we are 
giving on this page the cotton 
spacing experiences from the 
Lower South this week, and will 
give the North and South Carolina 
reports later. If thick spacing will 
give larger yields for the same ef- 
forts, not to khow it and practice 
it is costing more than we can af- 
ford to lose. 


spaced 














It-was rather thick, as the planter 
put down too many seed. I went over 
the patch taking out some of the 
plants by hand. To make the test 
more complete, I thinned three rows 
the usual distance, then skipped three 
rows and weighed separately the seed 
cotton picked off the three thin and 
the three unthinned rows. The seed 
cotton from three rows thinned and 
from the three rows not thinned 
weighed exactly the same. I think 
enough of this practice that I shall 
leave all my little crop this year un- 
thinned, fixing the planter to drop 
just the right amount of seed. 
Horton, Ala. W. E. AVERY. 


The More Stalks You Have, the 
More Cotton You Get 


About the time I started to chop- 

ping my cotton last year I hap- 
pened to read articles in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and other farm papers 
advocating thick spacing of cotton; 
and after I had. given it a second 
thought I wanted to believe it myself, 
and tried it out. 


I had two patches, one containing 
about three and one-half acres and 
the other about three acres. On the 
one I left my cotton about every hoe- 
width; on the other, which already 
had a poor stand, I thinned the cot- 
ton out pretty well. 


A week or two later my father 
walked over it with me. He said: 
“You had better cut some of this out 
if you want to make any cotton.” I 
did not do it though. 

Last fall I gathered from the first 
patch something over 2,500 pounds of 
seed cotton, from the other some- 
thing over 800 pounds—I do not re- 
member the exact figures. The land 
was slightly better in the first patch, 
but there is enough difference in yield 
to prove that thick spacing pays. I 
used about the same amount of fertili- 
zer on each patch—only about 200 
pounds to the acre—and my rows 
were all about the same width. 





It pays to have plenty of plants on 
the ground. Don’t have your rows 
too wide. Three feet I believe is wide 
enough on ordinary land. The more 
stalks you have the more cotton you 
get. W. M. FARRIS 

Elba, Ala. 


Larger Yield per Acre on Thickly 
Spaced Cotton 

LAST year | had 23 acres in cotton 

and used. three tons of a 10-2-2 
Tertilize vere two plats of the 
cotton, 5 acres in one and 18 acres in 
the other. I put the fertilizer on both 
plats alike. On both pieces of land, I 
got 8,865. pounds seed cotton. On the 
5 acres [ got 2,604 pounds of this in 
three-and-one-half-foot rows with the 
cotton chopped to about 10 inches in 
the drill, This was a fraction over 560 
pounds seed. cotton to the acre, and 
on the other I got 6,261 pounds or a 
fraction over 347 pounds to the acre 
in six-and-ong-half-foot rows with 
the cotton chopped about 16 inches in 
the drill. That shows a difference of 
a little over.!173 pounds to the acre in 


, 
There 


(7) #9 
favor of the close rows and thick 
Spacing, of a gain of a bale'to every 


eight and one-half acres. 


Elba, Ala. W. J. HARRELSON. 
Went Ahead of Neighbors by Thick 
Spacing 


FTER reading in The Progressive 

Farmer that thick spacing of cote 
ton pays, I spaced the five acres I 
planted twice as thick as usual. 

The five acres produced two big 
bales. The boli weevil got over one- 
half of the crop but the close spacing 
made so many squares that gain in 
thick spacing was about 30 per cent 
increase over wide spacing, 

My nearest neighbor planted 2 
acres and got three bales on the same 
grade of land and same kind of seed 
by having wide rows and thin spacing. 

The best report from any of my 
neighbors was 1,000 pounds on 2% 
acres using thin spacing. 

IVAN GILBERT. 

Cordova, Ala. 


“First of All a Good Living 
From the Farm” 


Its*Importance Emphasized in One of Mr. 
French’s Last Letters 


N FEW sections of the United 
[see do the majority of farm 

families produce on their farms 
the proportion of the family living 
that best farm economics indicates 
they should pro- 
duce. 

Many _ reasons 
are given for the 
failure to do this. 
With the most of 
these we are all 
familiar, It cannot 
be denied that 
some sections are 
better adapted to 
the production of 
certain of our standard foods than 
are others, and in consequence the 
growing of these foods in the less 
favored sections may not be profit- 
able from the standpoint of growing 
surplus food for market. 

However, in practically no sec- 
tions where the production of stand- 
ard foods is not barred by soil /or 
climatic conditions should the farm 
family neglect to produce food for 
home consumption. This is true because 
of the fact that, under even quite ad- 
verse conditions, food crops may be 
produced at less cost than the 
amount of money it takes to pay for 
foreign-grown food, when transpor- 
tation and dealers’ charges are 
added. 

Another very important fact is that 
if certain classes of foods are not 
produced at home, the average farm 
family will be obliged to do without 
them. 

Take milk and cream, for instance. 
My quite wide observation over the 
Southeast leads me to believe that 
in our section not one farm family 
in a hundred, where cows are not 
kept on the individual farm, ever has 
for use one-tenth the amount of milk 
and cream that the best interest of 
the members of the farm family de- 
mands should be used. 

With these food products it is not 
a question of cost, but is a question 
of producing at home or going with- 
out. Then in the matter of eggs and 





MR. FRENCH 


poultry the case is not far differ- 
ent. ‘ 
While I ‘have always been a 


firm believer in the quality: dairy 
cow, I do not believe that quality in 


the cow, at this time, is any way near 
as important as securing the cow. 
Any sort of a cow that will give milk 
will prove a boon to the family that 
has heretofore been without milk 
and cream, and such a cow can be 
fed on the waste products of the 
average farm at a cost of half what 
the milk she produces would cost on 
the market and-one-tenth_of the cost 
that follows doing without milk in 
the family where there are growing 
children. 

With the average family when 
special money crops are at normal 
prices the bare necessities in cloth- 
ing and standard foods consume so 
large a proportion of the farm in- 
come that a corn-bread-and-hog-meat 
diet becomes the general rule. This 
is always a disaster. The growing of 
strong, healthy, mentally well-bal- 


anced children is the most important 


work connected with the farm home, 
and to produce this class of young 
human animals requires plenty of the 
right sort of fool. 

So, to those of our Progressive 
Farmer readers who do not at this 
time have one or two cows that give 
milk, and a bunch of hens that lay 
eggs, I want to say that about the 
most important matter for you to 
consider right now is how can you 
trade for some of these home-build- 
ers. Then the next most important 
matter is to look up a sow and ar- 
range for plenty of green feed for 
the cows and sow to graze upon. 
And then there is the equally vital 
matter of a good garden. 

Let the good family living come 
first. Then give as much considera- 
tion as possible to preparation for 
the growing of money crops and 
their profitable marketing. 


Editorial Comment.—Our readers who 
have lamented with us the passing of Mr. 
French will be glad to learn that he had 
sent us sometime before his fatal illness 
several excellent articles which have not 
yet been published. We expect to print 
one of these every other week for seve 
eral weeks to come. The next one to 


appear April 16, entitled “How May 
the Farm Family Be Assured a Reasone 
able Income?” contains the gist of Mr. 
French’s lifelong teaching. Both it and 
the foregoing article deserve a second 
reading. 











“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.’ 
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» a that your planters and cultivators are in 
good shape in every way. Order necessary 
repairs at once, 


HIS is the year to make permanent improve- 
ments. Labor spent on money crops will not 
pay expenses. If you have building, clearing, 
ditching, or tiling to do, this is the year to do it. 


HERE is a whole sack of fertilizer—or the 
equivalent of a sack—in that neglected hedge- 
row or briar-patch on the edge of your field. Why 
not clear up these spots and use their fertility this 
year while bought fertility is high? 


OME of the men who “couldn’t afford” to buy 
clover seed or seed rye last fall will now spend 
two to ten times as much to supply the fertility 
which the cover crops would have provided. Is 
that wise? 


| ME spent in growing all the vegetables the 
family needs this year will give 300 per cent 
better returns than time spent in growing “money 
crops” at present prices. Yet some farmers who 
will spend liberally on their cotton or tobacco 
begrudge $1 for garden seed! But we hope no 
Progressive Farmer reader is in this category. 


“ASX the man who opposes codperative market- 
ing to explain it, and see how little he really 
knows about it,” is the good suggestion made by 
O. F. McCrary. Most of the opposition, where it 
exists, is due to lack of information. And most 
of these opponents or doubters, when they are in- 
formed, will line up with their brother farmers. 


R. FRENCH died of typhoid fever. Thus the 
South loses one of its most useful sons be- 
cause in his busy life he just neglected to take the 
typhoid vaccination. Of the best two men The 
Progressive Farmer has lost by death in the last 
ten years, both died of typhoid. We wish every 
Progressive Farmer reader would resolve to take 
the typhoid treatment this spring. 


AKE several days—a whole week if necessary— 
to push coéperative marketing in your neigh- 
borhood. Heretofore the farmer has spent four- 
fourths of his time making crops. This year he 
would do well to spend three-fourths of his time 
making a crop and one-fourth of it in working 
out a marketing system which will insure him 
fairer prices for what he makes. 


THE tobacco acreage in Georgia ig l’kely to be 

increased. In South Carolina it will probably 
be about the same as last year. In Virginia and 
North Carolina a cut of 33 per cent in acreage is 
probable. There is no prospect of decent prices 
for low-grade tobaeco this year. Only the man 
who makes a superior quality is likely to come 
out even. 


E NOT deceived: there is not going to be any 
such cut in cotton acreage as some cheerful 
optimists are predicting. The Memphis cotton 
pledge, as we have pointed out, doesn’t mean 
much in the case of landlords. It is simply a 
promise to encourage as far as practicable the 
planting of not over one-third of the land in cot- 
ton. Furthermore, thousands of farmers who 
have signed the pledge were not previously grow- 
ing over one-third of their land in cotton, and so 
assume that there is no call on them to reduce. 
The net result is that the signing of pledges 
doesn’t mean so much as it seems. If there is to 
be even a 25 per cent cut in acreage, thousands 
and thousands of farmers will have to cut 50 or 
75 per cent in order to make up for those who 
will not cut at all. 


NE of our readers writes us that he stood on 
his front porch a few nights ago and counted 
eight fires 


where his neighbors were burning 


stalks and grass in order to get them out of the 
way of the plows. Yet these same neighbors are 
kicking about the high prices of fertilizer this 
year. Such unwise farm practice puts these men 
in the class with Johnnie, who gave his-~school 
lunch to the dog to keep from ing it, and 
then at noon cried for his little sister’s lunch. 
These stalks and grass contain the nitrogen that 
these men are finding it so hard to buy. Cut the 
stalks and other vegetation up with the disk har- 
row or drag them down with a section harrow, 
plow them under, and help keep your soil pro- 
ductive. 


carry 


The Patches 


N A pinch a man cari live off his patches. This 

was the way one farmer expressed his view of 
the present situation. 

Patches should certainly receive their full quota 
of attention on every farm this year. Properly 
handled they will go a long way toward feeding 
the family and will furnish salable surpluses of a 
variety of crops. In addition to an orchard and 
garden a good big sweet potato patch, a sorghum 
or sugar cane patch, a watermelon and cantaloupe 
patch, a roasting ear patch, a pea patch, a peanut 
patch, all‘will help supply the table and something 
can be sold from each. 

Then should come the patches of a little larger 
order, the crops grown for grazing and for hay. 
These will include soy beans, cowpeas, and Sudan 
grass. The meat milk these will produce 
will pay a high dividend on the land and labor and 


and 


other costs. Plan out a system of patches for 


your farm. 


Delayed Registration Papers Cause of 
Dissatisfied Customers 


HE failure of breeders or sellers to promptly 

furnish certificates of registration and trans- 

fer of ownership, or pedigrees of purchased 
animals sold by mail is a source of much annoy- 
ance to the purchasers of such livestock. 

The secretary of one of the registry associa- 
tions suggests that “prudent buyers insist on 
getting their certificates before making full pay- 
ment.” 

The Progressive Farmer, because of its guaran- 
tee of its advertisers and its desire to assist both 
sellers and buyers of livestock in every way possi- 
ble, is also given much trouble because sellers 
persist in selling animals as purebred for which 
they cannot or will not promptly furnish certifi- 
cates of registration and transfer of ownership, 
er even pedigrees and proper application for reg- 
istration. In fact, the practice of delaying the 
sending of papers beyond all reasonable limits is 
so common that we are almost constrained to 
follow the suggestion quoted above and advise our 
readers not to pay in full for a purebred animal 
until the papers that the seller agrees to furnish 
are actually in hand. 

Few good breeders fail to send papers with 
reasonable promptness, but even some of these 
are guilty of inexcusable delays, and cases occur 
where the papers are never furnished, cannot be 
and were never intended to be furnished by the 
man selling the animal. 


In view of all the troubles which arise along these 
lines and the frequency with which they occer tt would 
be a good thing if the trade established the rule that 
the full payment of the purchase price would only be 
made when properly made out pedigrees and appli- 
cations for registration, or certificates of registration 
and transfer of ownership, were received by the pur- 
chaser. 


The person making the sale should realize that 
nothing goes further toward making a dissatisfied 
customer than delay or failure to send the papers 
promised; but this does not seem to be sufficient 
motive to induce some honest breeders to send 
papers promptly. Even if only a small balance 


was to be received when the papers were delivered 
it would make honest but careless sellers more 
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prompt in completing their agreement. The prac- 
tice of withholding a part of the purchase price 
until all papers promised are in hand would also 
give some protection against the few dishonest 
sellers who represent animals as purebred which 
they know cannot be registered. 


These troubles are too numerous and must be 
reduced and we know of no better way to do so 
than for purchasers of purebred livestock for 
which registration papers are promised to insist 
on having these papers in hand before paying the 
full purchase price. 


Stock Law Presents New Opportunity to 
Coastal Plain Area 


ITH the final adoption of the stock law 

over all their territory, eastern North Car- 

olina and the eastern and southern parts 
of South Carolina confront a new opportunity for 
livestock production. They can raise hay, corn, 
etc., cheaply, while they have an advantage over 
the West of raising their own cottonseed meal, 
soybean meal, etc. 

As for permanent pasturage, Bermuda, lespe- 
deza, carpet grass, bur and white clovers, etc., af- 
ford grazing one to two months longer than West- 
ern pastures, and may be supplemented by velvet 
beans, soy beans, cowpeas, sorghum, Sudan grass, 
crimson clover, and small grains in rotation with 
tobacco. 
thus be provided. This will not only give the 
necessary pasturage but will (1) automatically 
force crope diversification and soil building, (2) 
distribute and more uniformly 
through the year, and (3) utilize waste products 
which have in the past furnished no revenue. 


cotton and Ten months’ grazing may 


labor income 


At present the most serious obstacle is the 
quality of the livestock on these farms and the 
impossibility of changing quickly to animals of 
high quality. The first step is to dispose of all 
inferior sires as quickly as possible and substitute 
purebred sires. Dispose of all females except those 
of merit, and add others as fast as means will per- 
Do not expect to make a complete change 
Develop 


taken 


mit. 
from the old to the new all at once. 
gradually and let every forward step be 
only when you are ready to take it. By all means 
do not make the mistake of overproduction of an- 
imals and underproduction of feed for them. 

As the system develops, farmers will, with less 
labor and less expense, produce cotton and to- 
bacco on less land, and in a few years the best 
conducted farms will be growing twice the cot- 
ton and twice the tobacco now produced on the 
average acre. Livestock must be looked upon as 
a cash crop—fed and cared for as carefully as 
you fertilize and cultivate your cotton. They must 
be looked upon as machines manufacturing low- 
priced crops, and converting by-products and 
waste material into products that may be mar- 
keted at a profit. 

The art of feeding must be as well understood 
as the art of fertilization. Rearrangement of 
fences and more and better fences will be re- 
quired. Permanent pastures of grasses and le- 
gumes need to be made and cared for—made int9 
real pastures, and for this the best land should 
be used. A pasture—a real one—is not a waste 
place. It is a money crop. Grass has been your 
enemy—make it your friend. Well-thought-out 
plans must pave the way and system must follow. 


The eastern portions of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina are blessed with climate 
and soil so congenial to plant and animal life, 
are so near the greatest markets of the world, 
and are peopled by so worthy a race, that a full 
understanding and appreciation of the agricul- 
tural advantages of this section should make it 
almost rival Belgium and Holland in the excel- 
lence and abundance of A great 
livestock development is the next step in this pro- 
gram. 


its products. 
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Working With Other Folks: Sug- 
gestions for April 


By CLARENCE POE 








The Fight for Co-operative Marketing: 
What It’s All About 


OW that the fight for codperative marketing 
N is getting red-hot all over the South—and 

all over the United States, in fact—many 
farmers are asking for a restatement of the es- 
sential or fundamental facts, on which the whole 
reform is bottomed. 

In other words, the uninformed farmer is say 
ing, “Yes, of course, ] want a better price for my 
farm products. Yes, of course, I want to stand 
with my brother farmers in the fight for better 
prices. But first of all, please make it clear to 
me just what is the main hope for increasing 
profits through coéperative marketing, and what 
are the distinctive features of ‘the California plan’ 
of coéperative selling.” 

It is in answer to these inquiries that I am writ- 
ing this article. 


To Merchandise Farm Products Instead 
of “Dumping” Farm Products 


I I were asked to state in a single sentence 
the main purpose of the coOperative market- 
ing campaign, I should say with Aaron Sapiro: 


“It is a imovement to substitute the mer- 
chandising of farm products for the dumping 
of farm products.” 


What is meant by this sentence is doubtless 
quickly apparent to any reader. When we say a 
product is merchandised, we mean that the selling 
of it is in the hands of an expert salesman who 
knows what it costs, and knows what he ought 
to get for it, and so names a price to effect this 
result. On the other hand, when a product is 
dumped on the market, the seller simply throws 
himself on the mercy of the buyer, lets the buyer 
fix the price—and then the seller accepts it or 
awaits another chance, according to the des- 
perateness of his need or the degree of his in- 
telligence. 

The farmer dumps his products. The manufac- 
turer merchandises his. The manufacturer makes 
a profit. The farmer, taking him year in and year 
out, does not. 

Nor will the farmers make a profit until they 
learn to merchandise their products, as other in- 
dustries do. 


Suppose Merchants and Manufacturers 
“Dumped” Their Products 


OW to merchandise a product effectively, 
N there must be an assembling, a bringing to- 
of that 
merchandise 


gether, of rather large quantities 
product. Manufacturers could not 
their products profitably if each in- 





nearest you should stop naming a price on their 
goods, but should go ahead and “dump” them, sim- 
ply saying to buyers, “How much will you give 
me?” And suppose these merchants had no better 
facilities for financing their business than farmers 
have, half of them being suddenly forced to ac- 
cept any price in order to pay their debts? Prices 
would go all to pieces in no time. 

Or consider our manufacturers. Most of them 
are not making much money now. But of one 
thing we may be sure: they are at least mer- 
chandising their products and not dumping them. 
They are not going up and down the country and 
saying to every merchant they meet: “How much 


>” 


will you give us for these goods: 


Why Doesn’t the Farmer Get a 
Parachute? 


O, THE manufacturers ‘are merchandising 

their products. They are gradually getting 

down nearer to pre-war levels, but they are 
fighting for every inch of ground. And the labor 
unions are doing the same thing. The conse- 
quence is that the farmer, with his “dumping” 
process of selling his products, has fallen from 
the war-prices balloon and been almost killed, 
while the.manufacturers and laborers are coming 
down in their “merchandised marketing” para- 
chutes and will reach the earth with comparatively 
few broken bones. 

Just to show the difference between the dump- 
ing process and the merchandising process, let us 
consider how much shrinkage there has been in 
farm-products prices as compared with prices of 
other commodities. (See note on preceding 
page.) 

And we believe wages of organized labor are 
still 75 per cent above 1914. For the farmer, only 
32 per cent gain; 90 per cent gain for other busi- 
ness; 75 per cent gain for organized labor! Such 
are the consequences of dumping as compared 
with merchandising! 


The Remedy Lies in Co-operative 
Marketing 


O MUCH for the evils from which the farmers 
S now suffer. Now what is the remedy? 

The remedy is for the farmer to adopt the 
same policies which have brought prosperity to 
other industry. He must merchandise his products 
instead of dumping them. He can merchandise 
them only through coéperative marketing. The 
most successful form of codperative marketing 
is “the California plan.” The main characteristics 
of “the California plan” as summarized by Aaron 
Sapiro have already been given in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, but will bear repeating: 
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1. We must organize by commodity and not by 
locality. That is to say, we must organize to mar- 
ket a specific product scientifically, and not just 
organize a miscellaneous lot of farmers who hap- 
pen to be living in a certain community, county, 
or state. ; 

2. We must organize commercially, and not 
just fraternally or sentimentally. It is all well 
enough to have fraternal organizations, but if we 
are to get better prices for our products we must 
have an organization specifically devoted to that 
one particular job. 

3. We must organize permanently, not tem- 
porarily. We shall never be successful—and we 
shall never deserve success—until’ we are ready 
and willing to pledge ourselves to stand by one 
another for five, seven, or ten years at a time. 

4. We must organize legally, not loosely. We 
have no place for slackers. No organization can 
succeed unless every member is legally bound up 
through an iron-clad contract to do his part in 
making the plan a success. 


More About “the California Plan” 


OUR other characteristi¢s of the California 
F plan may be briefly summarized: 

First, the plan is to get a large percentage of 
the growers of any one product to sign a legally 
binding agreement to market all that they produce 
through the marketing association. 

Second, to get the best business talent in Amer- 
ica as selling agents. 

Third, to pay each producer during the contin- 
uance of this contract pool prices of the prod- 
uct. That is to say, the farmer’s products are 
graded and turned over to the association. The 
association managers sell these products grad- 
ually just when their long experience, careful judg- 
ment, and scientifically-collected information con- 
vince them that it will bring the growers most 
money. Then the farmer gets for each grade of 
any product he marketed the average price of that 
grade during the season. 

Fourth, the association dealing in large quan- 
tities of a particular product is able to arrange 
finances and make advances to individual grow- 
ers on far more advantageous terms than each 
individual farmer can borrow for himself. 

It is along these lines that the great codperative 
marketing sign-up campaigns are now being con- 
ducted all over the United States. They mean a 
new era for American agriculture. 


Do You Know the Bible? 


This Week’s Questions 
HAT is the Bible list of a lady’s wardrobe? 
2. How was a miracle once wrought to 
recover a borrowed axe? 

3. How many witnesses were required among 
the Jews to establish a charge? 

. Where is recorded the first act of surveying? 

5. What king beat down a city and sowed it 
with salt? 

6. What woman upon the death of her son, king 
of Judah, murdered her grandchildren and 
usurped the kingdom? 

7. What king of Israel established 








dividual factory worker took his own 
proportionate part of the year’s out- 
put—just the quantity of goods he 
and his family turned out in a year 
—and tried to market his for him- 
self. Yet this is the way in which 
farm products are.marketed. 
Moreover, organized labor would 
not be getting more than half the 
wages it is getting today if,each in- 
dividual workman bargained inde- 
pendently for his daily wages. It is 


Road.” 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: “THE HOUSE BY THE . 


SIDE OF THE ROAD” 


ORE often than for any other one poem Progressive Farmer readers ask 

us for the words of Sam Walter Foss’s “The House by the Side of the 9. 

Only a week or two ago we spent a day with a farmer we thought 

cared nothing about poetry, but it developed that he knew this particular poem by 40, 

heart and loved it! 
In response to numerous requests we are printing the poem again, and our 

readers are advised to put it in their scrapbooks: ’ 


Both part of an Infinite plan— 


an itinerant ministry? 

From whom did Moses, the lead- 
er of Israel, receive his name, 
and why? 

A certain king was smothered by 
his servant. Who was he? 

What ancient king employed 
dromedaries as mail carriers? 
Where to Find the Answers to the 
Above Questions: 





only by joining with other working- 
men, standing together, and offer- 
ing the factory or shop a large quan- 
tity of labor and fixing a price on it, 
that the town workingman has pros- 
pered. The labor union in its last 
analysis is nothing more nor less 
than a “codperative marketing asso- 
ciation.” The laborer has something 
to sell—his daily labor. It is just as 
definite a thing to sell or market as 
the farmer’s cotton, corn, wheat, or 
tobacco. And the laborers have 
learned the advantage of codperative 
marketing. 

It is very easy to imagine what 
would be the consequences of a 
“dumping” policy on the part of 
either manufacturers or merchants. 
Suppose the merchants in the town 





In the place of their self-content; 

There are souls like stars that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze a path 
Where highways never ran; 


Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road, 5 
And be a friend to man. 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 


road, 
Where the race of men go by 
The men that are good, the 
bad— 
As good and as bad as I. 


men that are 


Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? : 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road, 
And be a friend to man. 
I see from my house by the side of the 
road— 
By the side of the highway of life— : 
The men that press on with the ardor of 
hope, 
And the men that are faint with the 
strife; 


And I turn not away from their smiles and 
their tears— 


et me live in a house by the side of the 
road, ; 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows 
ahead, 
And mountains of wearisome height; 
That the road stretches on through the long 
afternoon, 
And passes away in the night. 
Yet still I rejoice when the travelers re- 
joice, 
weep with the strangers that moan, 
in my house by the side of the 


An 
Nor live 
roa 
Like a man that lives alone. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road, 
Where the race of men go by. 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, 
they are strong, 
Wise, foolish; so am I— 

Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 

road, 
And be a friend to man. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


1, Isaiah 3:18-23. 6. 2 Chronicles 22:10-12., 
2.2 Kings 6:6. 7. 2 Chronicles 17:7-11. 
3. Deut. 19:15. 8. Exodus 2:10, 

4. Joshua 18:8. 9.2 Kings 8:7-15, 

5. Judges 9:45. 10, Esther 8:10, 


(Copyright by Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


T IS a calumny on men to say that 
 e are roused to heroic action 

by ease, hope of pleasure, recom- 
pense—sugar plums of any kind, in 
this world or the next! In the mean- 
est mortal there lies something no- 
bler. . . It is not to taste sweet 
things, “but to do noble and true 
things, and to vindicate himself un- 
der God’s heaven as a God-made 
man, that he dimly longs.——Thomas 
Carlye in “Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship.” 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 



















Dependability 







T’S a great 
word. 







The millions of 
users of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs 
never fail to say 
‘“‘Absolutely De- 
pendable’’ when 
they think of the 
performance of 
these plugs. 












BS-43 PRICE $1.00 


For high-powered motors, 
tractors, trucks and 
stationary engines. 









Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Be Sing agai 
B¥S> songs o/y 


Childhood 


We will send them free. 
Write today for our 


NEW FREE 
SONG BOOK 


‘“‘The Tunes Dad Whistled””—words and music of the popu- 
lar songs of a quarter century ago. We will also tell you how 


The 

























The Player-Piano that is all but human 


permits you to play the grand old tunes of long ago, as well as the latest 
jazz, in just the way that your musical feeling directs. It responds to 
your pedaling as a piano responds to fingering; gives you the heartfelt 
satisfaction of actually playing the piano. 

Send for the free song book today. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 
Dept.8-B 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
LOUISVILLE DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


— PApalowin 
BZ \ 


CINCINNATI 


INDIANAPOLIS tee = 








fs The Baldwin Piano Company 
Dept. 3-B Address nearest city. 
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: Send me *‘The Tunes Dad Whistled."f 
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Builder of Incomparable 
PLANOS av? PLAYER-PIANOS # St. or R.F.D. 


H City and State. 
Have youa piano?.......... Player-piano?.oce 





















Send in your renewal promptly. |Get up a club and get a reward. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 








Sawdust as a Mulch 
SAWDUST a 


fruit trees?” 


wh good 
young 

For a time it might make a mulch 
to retain moisture, but the final effect 
would be to sour the soil. Better culti- 
vate the trees clean and keep a mulch 
of dry fine earth over the roots. I 
have little use for sawdust till it is 
burned to ashes. I do not want any 
sawdust in my soil. 


The Biloxi Bean 


“PDLEASE give me more information in 
regard to the Biloxi bean advertised 
in. The Progressive Farmer.” 

I know no more about the beans 
than the statement in the advertise- 
ment, but | have the beans and am 
going to plant them. They look like 
a variety of soy beans and doubtless 
will be valuable in the South. Whether 
they will be as valuable as claimed in 
the climate of southeastern Maryland 
is yet to be shown. When I get re- 
sults I will tell of them. 


Fertilizers for Melons 


“GOME of our growers are using cot- 

tonseed meal and acid phosphate for 
cantaloupes and watermelons. What 
proportions would be advisable of 
these?” 

I live in a section where thousands 
of acres are planted to cantaloupes 
and watermelons. Our growers uni- 
versally use stable manure in the hills 
and add to it, in making up the hills, 
a handful of any good high grade fer- 
tilizer. In the absence of stable ma- 
nure I would use a good lot of black 
mold from the woods and in this mix 
the cottonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate half and half. 


eye a 
Fertilizing Pecan Trees 
“TLEASE tell me what fertiliser, and 
how much to use on pecan trees. 
Also how to apply it. I have young trees 
coming into bearing. Should all be 
treated alike?” 

If the trees are in good soil, sow cow- 
peas to turn under in the fall and sow 
crimson clover to turn under in the 
spring. Would harrow in after turn- 
ing under peas, 1,000 pounds an acre 
of lime before sowing the clover. In 
using commercial fertilizers use any 
good brand of’ 3-8-3 and spread it 
where the limbs drip and a little fur- 
ther out and not up around the trunk 
of the tree, for the feeding roots are 
out away from the tree. 


Not the Best Way to Change Farm 
Methods 

‘Ty HAVE for years been growing cot- 
ton almost exclusively, and now I 

want to change my farming methods. I 

would like to have information in regard 

to cucumbers and to picking them com- 

mercially.” 

It is rather odd that as soon as 
some all cotton farmers find that cot- 
ton fails them and that they have 
been making a mistake in keeping all 
their eggs in one basket, when that 
basket breaks they always turn to 
some other crop they know nothing 
about to take the plact of cotton, and 
usually choose, some crop of the 
trucker. Truck farming and general 
cotton and grain farming are two dif- 
ferent occupations. If one wishes to 
quit cotton and grow truck he should 
locate where every one else is en- 
gaged in truck growing. There with 
a selling exchange the growers can 
often make money when individual 
growers lose money, because of the 
better product and lower cost of pro- 
duction and marketing. What the 


South needs, as I have. often said, is 
good systematic farming with cotton, 
corn, wheat or oats, fegumes, and cat- 


mulch for 


You need to realize that every 
grown should be something to 
sell if need be and not merely “sup- 
plies” to enable you to plant more 
Jand in cotton. In 1890, when cotton 
was selling for 5 to 6 cents a pound | 
addressed a meeting of South Caro- 
lina farmers. At the beginning of my 
talk I said that I thought the low 
price for cotton was the best thing 
that ever happened for the South, as 
it would compel the farmers to go to 
farming instead of merely planting 
cotton. 


tle. 


crop 


One man left, saying that he did not 
want to hear any more of the “dam- 
foolishness.” Two years later I spoke 
to the same farmers and this man was 
again present. If asked him what he 
then thought of what I said two years 
before. He said, “You were right. We 
will never go to farming until we are 
whipped into it. The low prices of 
1890 did make an improvement in 
farming in many parts of the South 
and the boll weevil plague did more 
towards compelling better farming. 


Our Maryland wheat growers do 
not like the low price of wheat but 
they are not one crop farmers and are 
not in distress for they have corn to 
sell, spring lambs to sell, and many 
of them now are feeding cows and 
shipping milk. 


I have often told all about cucum- 
ber growing. Right across the road 
in view of the window where I write 
this, a man is preparing a field to plant 
cucumbers. He ran rows five feet 
apart and put stable manure liberally 
in the furrows. He will add a fair 
dressing of a high grade fertilizer to 
the manure when about to plant. Then 
he will bed on the furrows, harrow 
the beds partly down and will drill 
the seed in on the beds with a garden 
seed drill. When he has a good stand 
he will thin to two plants in a hill two 
feet apart in the rows. Later as they 
start to run he will scatter a table- 
spoonful of nitrate of soda around 
the hills and cultivate clean. He will 
cut the cukes with a little piece of the 
stem, never pull them. He will pack 
in bushel hampers with a cover and 
will either ship in a carload of the ex- 
change or he will sell at auction to 
the buyers at the stations. If you 
wish to grow them for pickles cut 
them half grown and at once drop 
them into a cask filled with brine 
made strong enough to float a fresh 
egg. They can be sold from the brine 
at any time for people to pickle for 
themselves or you can do the pickling 
for them. But in the long run I think 
you will make more money by stick- 
ing to the old crops and farming bet- 


ter. 
Aphides on Cabbages 


“[ ICE are on my cabbage. Can you 


give me a remedy?” 


Time and again I have stated in The 
Progressive Farmer that tobacco or 
its products make the soverign rem- 
edy for all kinds of plant lice or 
aphides. You get tobacco dust or 
stems from factories at Durham and 
you can either dust the plants or can 
make a strong decoction with the 
stems and use this as a spray. Or you 
can use the concentrated sulphate of 
nicotine sold by seedsmen under the 
name of Black Leaf 40 or as Aphine. 


Identifying Grasses and Other 
Plants 


UR friends are still sending me 

specimens of grasses and other 
plants for name. I might guess at the 
name, but do not care to do so. 
have frequently stated that 1 cannot 
undertake to positively indentify 2 
plant unless the bloom is sent. Hence 
it is useless to send plants for name 
unless they are in bloom. 
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OUR HEALTH TALK 


I—Keeping Well in April 


pros the standpoint of safeguard- 
ing the health of a rural family, 
April is one of the months in which 
most can be accomplished. The bowel 
diseases and malaria are responsible 
for from 15 to 40 
per cent of all the 
sickness and 
deaths which 
occur in the 


most 
these diseases can 
be prevented at a 
very small cost. 
The old adage that 
“a stitch in time 
saves nine” is more true of these 
than of any other diseases. 


11—The Bowel Diseases and Their 


Prevention 





DR. WASHBURN 


YPHOID fever, dysentery, diar- 

rheas, bowel complaints of chil- 
dren, and hookworm disease can, in 
most cases, be prevented in much the 
same way. These illnesses are 
caused by germs which leave the 
bodies of the sick in the bowel dis- 
charges; and this filth is conveyed 
from the sick to the food of the well 
,in a number of ways. Flies, fingers, 
ind food are the most important 
methods of spreading bowel filth. 
In villages and rural communitiés 
where homes are close to each 
other, the fly is largely responsible 
for the transmission of bowel dis- 
eases, especially typhoid fever and 
the diarrheas. Prevention of the 
filth-borne diseases lies in the de- 
struction of flies and in the pro- 
vision of a sanitary closet to keep 
the bowel material from being scat- 


B. E. WASHBURN. 
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This Week and Next in the Poultry 
Yard 


RE there any egg circles in your | 


community? If not, why not look 
up your home demonstration agent and 
get her aid, She will be glad to help 
get a circle organized and in working 
order. You and your neighbors can, 
through an egg circle, save most of 
the trouble and worry of looking up 
customers, obtain better prices, and. 
steadier markets. 

a 


South; and in | 
localities 





| 


If you have breeding fowls and an | 


incubator be sure to study the in- 
structions for operating and follow 
them. Don’t trust to your own judg- 
ment. The maker of the machine 
is a rule is anxious on his own ac- 
count to have you succeed. 

* * a 

Keep hens with chicks or incubator 
chicks away from grown or growing 
fowls. The two will not succeed to- 
gether. Then make sure there are 
good shelters in the runs to protect 
the young things from storms or from 
hot sun when summer comes. 

s @ @ 

A reader lately wrote us that he had 
bought 250 hens and proposed to “go 
into the poultry business.” 
out of a number of letters of the 
Same tenor. The questions .asked 
showed clearly that the writer of the 
letter was innocent of any knowledge 
of poultry keeping. Now the know!l- 
edge the person needed to make even 
a safe beginning would take a book 
to convey and in the meantime we 
fear the 250 hens will have gone. 
Poultry raising is a trade, a business. 
One can grow into it, learning from 
the mistakes made and gradually be- 
come able to succeed in a small way, 
and to all inquiries of that class our 
advice is: first, read up, study some 
good book on poultry raising. Then 
make a test in a small way and if 
reasonably successful grow up into 
the business. There is no end of 


work to do for success, and not every 
one on a trial is willing to give to 
the work that regular, constant care 


Just one | 
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than you think, 








. Kodak as you £0. 
There’s always more fun with a Kodak along. It adds tg the joy of every 


motor trip and keeps for your Kodak album the story of every merry outing. 
Picture taking by the Kodak gystem is very simple now-a-days and less expensive 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 














CANS 
FOR HOME CANNING 


Virginia Cans Give Best Results 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps, Open Top Sanitary 
Cans, Friction Top Syrup Cans and Pails---ALL SIZES. We ship any 
quantity desired. Write for circular and price list. 


Our Home Can Sealer 


. Seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals both pint and 
quart cans. Seals air tight from 600 to 1200 
cans daily. So simple a child can operate, it. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Can your own vegetables and fruits 
and make money canning for others. 
Write today for price list. 


Virginia Can Co., Box 577B Roanoke, Va. 












KITSELMAN FENCE. 


ey-t a tmaaetie) PRICES "WAY DOWN 
TERT Nasi a) WV ©’ve knocked the bottom out 
x eitatier aot high cost of fence building. 
pte We Pay the Freight and save 

you money. Here’sa man that 


Pe Saved 38 per cent 


Mr, R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okla., 
writes: “t found all the Fence as 
or better than | expected. Isaved 

‘ $28.65 on my $75.00 order.” 
You will never know how much youcansavethruour 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
fpoting plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 


ar \ 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 

















Dept.387 Cleveland, 








and attention. 


F, J. ROTHPLETZ. 





DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
for quality. They cost no more, often less, than 
the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 

good, Better be safe than sorry. Buy advertised products 











Our Best Offer 


The Progressive Farmer $2 


for 3 full years iF ke 
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Before making up 


any g 
for Dessert 


Consider the advantages of using 


JELLO 


for making such desserts as are de- 
scribed in every 
recipe book. 


Compare the old 
style recipes in 
those books with 
the new ones for 
making the same 
desserts in the 
easy Jell-O way by 
using Jell-O. 

See how much 
easier and better 
these are made by 
using Jell-O—and 
how much cheap- 
er, too. 

Remember, always, that Jell-O is 
already sweetened and flavored and 
that it does not have to be cooked. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit 
flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 

At all grocers’ and general stores, 
2 packages for 25 cents. 

We will send you a copy of the 
Jell-O Recipe Book, free, if you will 
send us your name and address. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 








ati 














NL 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 


no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 

a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 
The Edward Wesicy Co., Cincinnati, O. 













DUST YOUR CROPS WITH 


BUG DEATH 


as soon as they come above ground. 
An Insecticide and Fungicide which 
CONTAINS NO 
PARIS GREEN 
OR ARSENIC 





















to work injury 
in any way to 
plants, birds, bees, 
stock, humans. 















Write for Booklets. 
BUG DEATH APHIS for fruit trees and 
vineyards. 

DANFORTH CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Leominster, Massachusetts. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 

EEP the young turkeys penned un- 

til the dew is off the ground. 

An old talcum powder can is useful 
for dusting a small number of plants. 

Do not let the rush of spring work 
keep you away from the club meeting. 

Have the table set in a dainty and 
orderly way even though the meal be 
a simple one. 

Clean curtains and some washable 
covers made to button on the sofa 
pillows will make the living room look 
fresh and spring-like. 

From the first appearance of baby’s 
teeth they should be cleansed regu- 
larly with a bit of clean gauze dipped 
in boric acid solution. 

Light colored aprons and plenty of 
them are more attractive and more 
easily washed than dark ones for they 
will stand boiling. 

Let the children build some bird 
houses in the trees around the house 
and make a shallow bird bathtub to 
attract the many beautiful song birds. 





Milk is the best food for 
for growing bones and muscles. 
a day. 
diet of boys and girls. 
children grow. 
vide any of the things which the bod 


healthy. (If milk and sugar are used in tl 


Milk as Compared with Tea or Coffee as Food 


growing children. I 
Every child should have at least two big cups of milk 
Milk combined with bread, cereals, and vegetables should be the main part of the 
Tea and coffee take away the appetite for the things which make 
Tea and coffee may satisfy the longing for food, but they do not pro- 
must have in order that it may grow strong and 


Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 





much of the growth-promoting sub- 
stance which is present in cream. Lit- 
tle children should have whole milk, 
but skim milk is all right for them if 
they have plenty of good butter. Skim 
milk an excellent meat substitute 
for adults. 


is 


Experiments are being conducted in 
the use of buttermilk for bottle-fed in- 
fants who do not thrive on cow’s milk. 
It is successful in many cases because 
the curd or casein flakes forméd in 
the stomach are small. Cream is 
added to prevent constipation and or- 
ange juice to supply the lessened vi- 
tamines. 


Boiled Milk 


HEN milk must be boiled, some 
fruit juice should be taken be- 
tween meals if not at the same meal 
to supply the vitamines destroyed by 
the cooking. 
Whey 


HEY has considerable food value 
and should never be thrown away. 
It can be used in place of milk in 
breads, cookies, cakes, salad dress- 

















80 GROWING MATERIAL 
wi SY TEA OR 


(© GROWING MATERIAL 
TO BE SUPPLIED BY 
OTHER FOOD 


$O0Q . 
It contains all the food material needed 


1e tea or coffee, some food value would be 


received, but the coffee and tea are not good for growing muscles and nerves.) 


Be sure the bath is high enough to be 
out of the way of cats. 

A rich biscuit dough baked in a 
round layer cake pan, split in the mid- 
dle, buttered while hot and filled with 
mashed and sweetened. strawberries 
makes the most delicious of all short 
cakes. Dust the top with sugar and 
serve with rich cream. 

Do not keep an unlabeled bottle of 
medicine. If the original label has 
been destroyed, write a new one and 
paste it on. It is better to throw a 
bottle away if you are not sure of the 
contents than to run the risk of using 
the wrong thing. 

An hour’s work by the whole family 
will make the automobile clean and 
shiny to go to town or church. After 
washing the paint with warm water 
and mild soap rub up with furniture 
polish or boiled linseed oil. Do not 
let the suds or the oil get on the tires. 

If you cannot buy a modern milking 
pail, have the blacksmith make a tin 
collar that will fit around the neck of 
the milking pail. This will hold a 
square of cheese cloth firmly over the 
top to act as a strainer while you are 
milking. The cloth should be large 
enough to sag down a little in the 
middle or the milk will splash. 


The Story of Milk Continued 


KIM milk and buttermilk are valu- 
it foods. They contain many of 

the nutritive substances of milk 
but must not be considered a perfect 
substitute, especially for children. 
They have not so high a fuel value as 
whole milk but they have as much 
building material. They lack also 








ings, and certain puddings; it can also 
be used in place of water in gelatins, 
pudding sauces, frozen desserts, and 
fruit drinks. 


The Composition of Cow’s Milk 


fp IGHTY-SEVEN per cent is water, 
434 per cent sugar (carbohydrate) 
milk sugar, less sweet ferments less 
rapidly, 4 per cent fat, 3 per cent 
casein (protein) curd, % per cent 
albumin, in whey and scum, 3% per 
cent mineral salts, lime, or lime phos- 
phate for building bone. 

When milk sours, the lactic bacteria 
present change the milk sugar to acid. 
The acid finally preciptates the pro- 
tein and the milk “clabbers.” Milk 
containing too little acid to bring 
about this, may Separate when heated. 
If salt is present, this is even more 
liable to happen. Herein lies the dif- 
ficulty of making cream of tomato 
soup without neutralizing the acid 
with soda, but the flavor is superior if 
soda is not used. 


Experiments in Keeping Milk 


INSE all milk vessels in cold water, 

wash in hot clean suds or soda 
water, scald with boiling water to 
which a little soda has been added. 
Pour milk into a pan. 

1. Pour some of the same milking 
into a pan carelessly washed. Which 
sours first? : 

2. Clean bucket and pans as in 1; 
put milk in two pans; set one beside a 
vessel of sour milk and the other in 
some distant, clean place. Compare 
time of souring. Write down results 
for future reference. 

The next lesson will be the story of 
custards and cream soups. 





Questions and Answers 


“\I}7HY is the blanching of vege- 
tables recommended?” To pre- 
serve the color, to remove 
strong or disagreeable tasting oil, to 
partially sterilize, and to soften and 
shrivel so that more can go in a jai 
x * x 
“You told once of some perfumery 
in bags to go in clothes closets and 
bureau drawers.” Various things 
used to give a delicate fragrance to 
clothes. Chief among these are lavy- 
ender flowers and leaves. Orris root 
is used as are dried roseleaves. 
x * * 


are 


“How do you make rose beads?” 
Shake the petals onto a paper in the 
morning while the dew is still on them. 
Put in an iron pan and crush 
work them; flatten out in a layer and 
work each morning for several days 
until the leaves have become a soft 
pulp. Then form into beads, string 
on hat pins and let dry. The diffi- 
culty in making these is that flies 
lay their eggs in them. The paste 
must be kept in a breeze in a shady 
place, preferably an attic, and must 
be well protected from flies. 

* * x 


and 


“Will wearing no hat prevent bald- 
ness?” Authorities agree that it will 
not; in fact, under certain condi- 
tions it will make baldness. The 
scalp should never be allowed to be- 
come blistered and dry. If it is, it 
should be carefully oiled later to 
supply the softening effect of the 
natural oils that have been dissi- 
pated by the sun. In some experi- 
ments a man with excellent hair al- 
lowed a round spot to be kept 
shaved for several weeks. He wore 
no hat in the hot sun. When the hair 
was allowed to grow it came in 
weakly and never regained the thick- 
ness nor vigor of the other hair. 

To go without a hat on dull, sun- 
less days is helpful; but it is not 
beneficial to the hair to do so on 
sunny days, neither is it well to wear 
thick hats that are unventilated or 
tight around the head. 

* * * 

“My small boy is rebellious, goes 
with queer boys, and, I regret to say, 
sometimes tells untruths.” There is 
a saying that the only wise mothers 
are grandmothers because they have 
lived to realize that all pass through 
phases and, influences being right, 
come through safely. 

Have you watched a puppy pass 
from chewing shoes to shaking rags 
and growling then on to tearing 
skirt hems and chasing cats? So it 
with babies; they drop spoons, 
tear paper, and take just as long to 
try something else whether their 
hands are slapped for it or not. 


is 


I showed this letter to a wonder- 
ful grandmother. “What would you 
do?” I said. “Now I just think that 
that little mother has lost her sense 
of humor in her anxiety to see him 
a model of deportment,” she said. “It 


is a thing no small normal tough 
boy ever was. I fancy she looks 
grieved instead of comrady. She 


needs to love him—no one can love 
a boy too much—to forget to chide, 
to confide in him, to ask his advice 
about his sisters as the available 
man of the family. He needs to as- 
sociate with his father, even at the 
expense of school, if that man is a 
companion instead of a dictator. If 
not, then a boys’ camp for him if it 
costs three acres of cotton to put him 
there for the summer.” 

For consolation, let us say that 
he will soon get to the gun-toting 
stage when he wants to look brave 
and rescue every maiden in distress, 
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then he will become mysterious, then 
he will despise all existing religions 
and governments. From this phase 
he will emerge only to enter the calf 
love stage. Keep him busy with 
cheerful activities and let the rest 
take care of itself. You know the 
Lord takes care of the lame, the lazy, 
the sick, and the crazy. 


MISTAKES 
Too Small a Stove 


| bought two small an oil stove. When 
it was hard to get the wood cut, I 
used my oil stove nearly all the time. 
In baking bread the oven left but one 
burner to cook on and this caused 
getting dinner to be a slow process. 
| advise any one to get four burners 
even if she thinks at the time that 
three are enough, for the difference in 
price is not great. VIRGINIA. 


Mistake With Baby 


HEN our first baby came we 

thought no sacrifice too great to 
make for him, so we gave him feed- 
ings every two hours through the 
night as well as through the day. ‘We 
never let him go with wet clothing a 
minute. Of course, the habit was soon 
fixed, soon! For nine months my hus- 
band and I never had one single night 
of rest undisturbed. Needless to say 
we were.-worn out. 

When the next baby came we 
turned over that new leaf. We tucked 
him in his own bed after his last sup- 
per, warm and dry, and never took 
him out till morning. At first he cried 
a little but it did not last. Soon he 
was a sound sleeper and he has been 
strong and healthy. He has never 
disturbed our rest at night. I have 
taught him regular habits in eating, 
sleeping, bowel movement, etc., and I 
feel well paid. He is not one-fourth 
the care our first child was. N. 


Remodeling Old Dresses 


EFORE attempting to make an old 

dress into a new one, carefully rip 
the old one apart, wash or clean well, 
and press on the wrong side or under 
acloth. Decide on the design for the 
new dress, then lay material all out 
flat on a long wide table or bed and 
see that it runs the proper way for 
the pieces to be cut. Lay the pattern 
on it and turn and twist until it is ex- 
actly right. If there is not enough 
material combine something with it 
for this can be done easily according 
to present styles. 

A blue serge skirt that has been laid 
away is full enough to make an over- 
dress for a school girl if combined 
with a plaid material, or with silk or 
satin, for the grown person. One 
woman took an old circular skirt of 
white serge, ripped it, washed it, dyed 
it black, and combined it with black 
taffeta. She then embroidered a vest 


in color and had a lovely dress for the 
price of two yards of silk and a pack- 
age of dye. 

A pearl gray coat suit of years ago 
was ripped, washed, and pressed, with 
a view to dyeing but it looked so well 
that the owner bought a fourth yard, 
on the bias, of henna taffeta and put 
a cord of it about the collar, down 
the sides of the vest, on the tunic, and 
at the top of the belt. She pin-tucked 
a scrap of cream georgette crepe, 
made a vest of it, and had a lovely 
dress. She wore it to a community 
gathering and was the envy of many. 
Some of the others might have had an 
“old gray” that could have been 
worked over. Never throw away any 
good wool or silk dress. If you do 
not want to wear it again now, you 
may in years to come. 


MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 


Geographical Party 


AS* all the guests to come wearing 
a head drés§ t6 fépresent some 
country; a large black Alsatian bow 
for Alsace, a fez for Turkey, a turban 
for India, etc. Of course, all must be 
asked not to tell what they are to rep- 
resent. When all are assembled give 
each guest a pencil and paper and ask 
him or her to write the names of the 
countries represented. The one who 
guesses the largest number correctly, 
wins. 

Papers on which the following 
questions are written may be passed 
and the answers written after each: 


1—The Eternal City (Rome). 
2—The Holy City (Jerusalem). 
3—The City of the Violet Crown (Athens). 
4—The City of Palaces (Genoa). 
The Modern Babylon (London). 
~The Northern Athens (Edinburgh). 
The Queen of the Adriatic (Venice). 
The Empire City (New York). 
The Golden City (San Francisco). 
10—The Crescent City (New Orleans). 
11—The Quaker City (Philadelphia). 
12—The Queen City (Cincinnati). 
13—The Iron City (Pittsburg). 
14—The City of Churches (Brooklyn). 
15—The City of Elms (New Haven). 
16—The City of Spindles (Lowell). 
17—The City of Magnificent 
(Washington, D. C.). 
~The Mound City (St. Louis). 
19 The Windy City (Chicago). 
20- The City of the Straits (Detroit). 
21—The Monumental City (Baltimore). 
22—The Forest City (Cleveland). 
23—The Puritan City (Boston). 
—— Cities (Minneapolis and &t. 
au 


Distances 


To the one who gives the most 
nearly correct list of answers, give a 
prize of a book of travel, Esther Sin- 
gleton’s “London” would be good. Let 
those who have visited some of the 
cities tell of something famous or in- 
teresting in each place. 

Discuss the reason why these names 
have been given to these cities. Men- 
tion famous men associated with some 
of the places. 

For place cards, post cards with pic- 
tures of something connected with 
these places would be interesting. 


With spring house cleaning at hand, the 
farm woman who hasn’t running water in 
the house casts envious glances at her more 
fortunate neighbor. Keep at the men folks! 








3533—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8 
10, and 12 years. A 10-year size will 
equire 334 yards of 27-inch material, 


3535—Junior’s Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 
7 14, and 16 years. A 14-year size will 
equire 6'4 yards of 27-inch material. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Price of each pattern, 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 25 cents. Ten days re- 
quired to fill orders. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
Send 15 cents extra if you wish a copy of our fashion catalog. 


3554—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 
8, and 10 years. A 6-year size will 
require 1% yards of 27-inch material for 
the guimpe, and 3 yards for the dress. 
eet + Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 


2, and 14 years. A 12-year size will 
weseiia 4% yards of 36-inch material. 
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A De Laval will Dring 


prosperii 
your farm 
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and serves twice a day, every 

day in the year. Itis the pro- 
ducer of a steady, never-failing cash 
income during every month regardless 
of season or weather. 

Its saving of butter-fat alone is 80 
great that the De Laval pays for itself 
in a short time and then the extra 
profit is yours—to provide more com- 
forts an conveniences, to buy new 
stock or equipment, or to save. 

The De Laval Separator eliminates 
the drudgery of gravity skimming. It 
saves the cream wasted by an inefh- 
cient separator, and it lasts a lifetime. 
It is the most economical separator to 
buy. That’s why there are more 
than 2,500,000 De Lavals in daily use. 

See your De Laval Agent now 
about getting a pew De Laval. 
The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29E.MadisonSt. 61 Beale St. 


A De Laval Cream Separator saves 



























Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator or Milker 





“Dispenser oF 
Breakfast Cheer 


OF @ 3 SS a) =) = 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


~ CHEEK: NEAL COFFEE CO., Nasnvite HOUSTON. JACKSONVILLE RICHMOND 








A Real Self-Oiling Windmill . 4 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢vr¥ 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. The shafts run in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears cmetesin oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


Pre ed ~ AERMOTOR CO. Site city Minncapolis Oakland 



















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the adver- 
tising it carries.” 
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Dig your ditches with 
GU POND 


NITROGLYCERIN DYNAMITE 


FEEXcEPtT for felling the trees and “planting” 
the sticks of dynamite, absolutely no hand 
labor was required to make this ditch just as it 
is shown. The blast blew out logs, stumps, 
stones, tangled roots and earth and the water 


scoured the trench, 


Swamp land is usually good land. Get every 
acre into production and bringing in money. Du 
Pont Dynamite will dig ditches and remove 
stumps and boulders from your land quickly and 


cheaply. 


Your dealer will supply you with Du Pont 
Explosives and Blasting Accessories. 


Our Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives tells you 
how to use dynamite for stump and boulder 
blasting, ditching, tree-planting and other farm 
work, Write for a copy TODAY. It’s free. 


E, I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Building 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Co-operation 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Solves Both 


Credit and Market Problems 


By W. 





TWO WAYS OUT 
T#4 present banking system was 


built to further commercial enter- 
prises and not farming. While some 
country banks are att pe ry ng to adapt 


their banking rule: s to aid the farmers 
in their territories, there are compar- 
atively few farmers that can qualify 
for bank assistance. The man who 
needs credit most is not provided for. 
There are two methods of getting 
over this difficulty. One is to organize 
codperative associations and through 
them make use of banks as they are} 


the other is to organize codperative 
banks. In either case, the farmers 
only way to better use of credit ts 


through codperative organisation. Mr. 
Camp here and in next week's article 
gives a clear picture of z vhat can be 
done by farmers to help themselves 
by these two methods, 











At a Cost of 1c Per Cord! 


mi canned touser, Greatest labor saver ana 
money-makereverinvented. Saws any oee 


Saws 25 to 40 Cords a mal, 


Gene Today for Bi ial Offer and Low 
Sires Price on th th BigP PAW AC A, The One p an 
Saw. “the first made and sold direct f. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Saws Down Trees Saws logs Saws Sq 
Limbs — 7 


log at the rate of a foot.a minute. Does th 
work oftenmen. Aseasily moved from iis 
te log or cut to cut as any wheelbarrow. 


4-Cycle Frost Proof Engine— sols 

a=. pper cooled. cil 
lating Magneto; no batteries ever 

needed. asy to start in any 


engine runs pumps, feed 
and other machinery Pulley. “furnished. 


Cash or Easy Payments— 
a Bays Trial 5 Shipped direct from 


to delay. - Let the OFTAW A oo i, zothy — par 

or itse as youuseit 10 YEAR GUARANTEE. 
OTTAWA at work on your farmonce 
and you will never ve itup., Thousands in use, or 
a rr 


ut-sews any oth tb 
Does sawing no other saw will, Sen d today. — 


Get our offer, OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1845- Wood Street, Ottawa, Kans, 








$350 a Month - : 


a Genuine 3, 


KIMBALL ORGAN 


At Factory Prices 
FREE: Mesic's; 
m Sys- 










once 
We will send them 
to reliable people 
anywhere, on our 
extremely easy pay-, 
ment plan 
Operating the 
<argest Piano and 
rgan factory in the =“ -* : 
the t Kimball system es 4 
Saves you $25 to$S0 on a first-class organs. 


Send for Money-Saving Plan and FREE CATALOG 


Under no no circumstances can you afford to bu to buy o: or ouuibbar 

any other organ until you have our money-saving proposi- 

tion. Our fen -century’s 
ne 














mean much to you, 





W. W. KIMBALL CO., 388 see Hall, Chicago 








Please send me FREE it Organ Catalog, fac’ 
distributi 7 
wevinpee Maing & snd the the latest 07 « Home Songs with 
SNES 54a 5 Uhaen di nandeKadideds sk cukidanstecer’4inds 
Pty ad vin ehctcieededennsdubwnas Ms tascatssiune 
eS RP On aececorecnsnegndoosensieseccosonsaceans 
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— “Reo” Metal | Shingles 


eost less; outlast three ordinary No md 
ate en Guaranteed rot, Gre. rust, 5 et 
Free Roofing Book 
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samples. We aell direst 

to you and save you 

money. Ask for Book 


FREE 
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HAT is ‘the position of the best 
organized farmers in the mat- 
ter of credit during this period 


of a “buyer’s panic,” “consumer’s 
strike” and restriction on certain 
loans? To make 


this clear involves 
the telling of a 
story of one of the 








dried fruit organi- 
zations in Cali- 

fornia. When fir 

organized, this as 
sociation started 

with about three 

quarters of a mil 
DR. CAMP lion dollars’ worth 

of capital. This was not enough 
to buy the packing houses and 
equipment with which to process 
its products, so that during the 
first year of operation the organ- 
ization had to make racts with 
certain companies to process and pack 


the fruit on a commission basis and to 
hand over the packed fruit to the as- 
sociation to market on its own terms, 
The association bought the product 
and paid two-thirds of the anticipated 
net selling price to the farmer on de- 
livery. To do this, it had to establish 
banking connections with the banks, 
wherever the fruit was grown, from 
one end of the state to the other. Be- 
fore it had its reputation established, 
it had to give a warehouse receipt to 
secure its notes. But now, it is able 
to borrow several times its capital 
simply on the security of its personal 
note. This organization at the end of 
the year pays the total receipts for 
the products to the members minus 
expenses and a charge to accumulate 
a working capital fund. 


Farmers When Properly Organized 
Have No Trouble With Finances 
HIS illustrates how a codperative 
organization, doing business on a 

cost basis, has no trouble to finance 

itself. Codperative marketing organi- 
zations.in California are experiencing 
no serious difficulty in California in 
financing the storage and sale of their 
products even during this present 
period, when prices of farm products 
in general are demoralized, at least 
temporarily. While producers pay 
from 6 to 10 per cent for money and 
frequently cannot get it at any price, 
cooperative marketing organizations 
in California are able to get needed 
money for from 6% to 7 per cent. 
Undoubtedly, this advantage in 
credit of certain codperative market- 
ing organizations in California is 
bound up with their system of mar- 
keting and is in fact one of its chief 
results. Through a contract of sale 
the farmers really pool their selling 
power so that their organization may 
control the distribution of their prod- 
ucts at the same time. By pooling 
their products in their marketing or- 


R. CAMP 


ganization, they give this organiza- 
tion as good security as any business 
offers in order to secure credit at the 
lowest rate and on ‘the best terms, 
The iron-clad contract binding pro- 
ducers for five years to sell all their 
products through a strictly codpera- 
tive organization should not be dis- 
tasteful to farmers when it is under- 
stood that such a contract solves the 
problem of credit as well as that of 
marketing. 


Editor’s Note.—A second article by 
Mr. Camp will appear in next week's 
issue. It will give further details re- 


financing of codperative as- 
Under state laws, farmers 
may have their’ own codperative banks, 
and these banks should have the same 
favorable terms in rediscounting farm- 
ers’ papers with the Federal Reserve 
Banks as the largest city banks. 


garding the 
sociations., 


What the Virginia Station Found 
Out Last Year 


[Ystine Experiments on Peaches 
and Apples.—The dusting experi- 


nents in 1902 showed that peach 
scab can be effectively controll- 
ed by dusting. There was _ but 


little brown rot in 
the plats and a se- 
vere test on this 
disease was not 
obtained. Such rot 
as occurred was 
controlled by the 
dust. The work on 
apples was planned 
to test several 
kinds of dust mix- 
tures for the con- 
and apple scab. 

materials were 





DR. DRINKARD 


rot 
dusting 


trol of bitte 
None of the 


satisfactory for bitter rot, while the 
Bordeaux spray gave the usual good 
results. Of the several kinds of 


dusts used for apple s¢ab the sulphur 
was the best. It was not as effective 


as the lime-sulphur spray, however, 


but on Stayman Winesap, which is 
only moderately susceptible to scab, 
it gave good commercial control. 


Winesap, 


1 
to scab, W 


The results on which is 
susceptible ere not so 
and it does not seem advisable 
to substitute dusting for spraying on 
varieties of apples that are very sus- 
ceptible to nor to depend on 
dusting in se where bitter rot 
is common. The dusting experiments 
for the season reported gave 
results very similar to those of the 
previous year. 

Bacterial Spot of the Peach.—This 
disease has been prevalent in Vir- 
ginia peach orchards during the past 
two years. Leaves, twigs, and fruit 
are attacked and the damage comes 
from early defoliation of the trees, 
which results in vigor of the 
trees and often the dying of small 
branches. In some cases there is 
only slight injury; in more aggra- 
vated cases there is a total loss of 
the crop of fruit. Injury on the 
leaves resembles the shot-hole fun- 
gus, but the station has found that 
the trouble is caused by a different 
disease. Observations have shown 
that weak trees suffer more than vig- 
orous trees and this suggested con- 
trol measures. Experiments in 1919 
and 1920 showed that liberal applica- 
tions of nitrate of soda stimulated 
growth of the trees and thereby the 
disease was .hecked. It now seems 
conclusive that good cultivation and 
ample supply of nitrogenous fertil- 
izer is the best method for handling 
this pest. A. W. DRINKARD. 


Hey; ’ 


very 
good, 


scab, 


ctions 


here 


loss of 


Sambo (calling from jail wirdow): 
man! What time is it? 

Jumbo (looking at his watch and_then pa 
placing it): What’s difference? You ai 
goin’ nowhere.—Cartoons Magazine. 
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PREVENT BLACKLEG LOSSES 
by using 
Scientifically Prepared Vaccines 


Blackleg Vaccine 
(Blacklegoids) 


The reliable bliackieg vaccine 
in pili form. 


Blackleg Aggressin ° 


Blackleg Filtrate 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) . 
An aggressia made from cultui 9s. 


SO 


Animal industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 























Bees Work for 
Nothing 


You find the hive—bees will 
find their own food. Surplus 
honey costs you nothing. 
More profit on less cost than 
any other farm line. Ask 
us to tell you how 


The Root Way Pays 


50 years’ experience. Low-priced 
beginners’ outfits. Write us what 
your occupation is and if you 
keep bees now. This will help us 
send you needed information. 
Write today for handsome free 
booklet, “Bees for Pleasure and 
Profit.”? 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
284 Main St. Medina, Ohio 














Ahi waterproof 


Ienex garment made 
_ AJTOWER CO. 


AOWER's 
BOSTON F 1336 
IN.MASS ISH BRNO 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

















When writing te 


+ ; Ld writi 
pou as an advertiser : mer, 


The P. Farm wh 
warantese the rellablttty of all Savertising It It carrion: ad 


Best Garden Ever in 1921 
I 
WEET Corn.—For the garden sweet 


corn is more suitable than the com- 
mon field kinds; is more tender and 
sweet. Plant 4or5 seeds one inch deep 
2 or 3 feet apart in 3 to 4-foot rows 
Plant thicker in 
rich soil. Thin to 
two stalks to the 
hill when the 
plants are 3 to 5 
inches high. Culti- 


vate often, but 
shallow. Top-dress 
with nitrate of 


soda just before 
the tassels appear. 

, Make a successive 
planting every two or three weeks 
until August 15. Country Gentleman 
and Stowell’s Evergreen are good va- 
rieties. Follow corn with. beans or 
tomatoes in June and July. Later it 
may be followed by any fall or win- 
ter crop planted in late summer or 
fall. 


‘EWMAN 





Il 


English Peas.—Two more plantings 
of Telephone may be made for suc- 
cession. A few dozen quart cans of 
peas will come in well next winter. 
For succession, beets, kale, lettuce, po- 
tato, radish, spinach, and turnip may 
be planted. 

ill 


Carrot, Parsnip, and Salsify.—These 
may be planted in April. These three 
vegetables have been badly neglected 
in Southern gardens. Since they 
readily withstand our winter temper- 
atures and are nutritious foods, every 
garden should produce them. They 
may be used through the winter and 
ordinarily require no protection from 
cold. All three of them may be served 
in a number of different ways. Salsify 
is especially attractive in the winter 
on account of its odor and flavor be- 
ing so similar to oysters. It is espec- 
ially desirable for soups and stews 
and may be grated or mashed and 
fried in fritters. Sow carrots % inch 
deep in 1 to 3-foot rows and thin to 
3 or 4inches. Sow salsify 1 inch deep 
in 2 to 3-foot rows and thin to 1 or 2 
inches. 

IV. 


Asparagus, where the gardener is 
so fortunate as to be growing this ar- 
istocratic vegetable, is coming in now 
and for strong shoots of quick growth 
must be manured and fertilized heav- 
ily and cultivated frequently. The 
ground along the rows will become 
packed as it is gathered if not well 
stirred every few days. Waste salt 
from the smokehouse may be used to 
advantage on asparagus and may be 
applied thickly along the row. Heavy 
applications of salt or kainit will sup- 
press weeds and keep the surface of 
the soil loose and moist. The season 
of asparagus begins early in March 
and cutting should cease by middle or 
late May. 

V. 


Celery seed, if not on hand, should 
be ordered. The plants may be grown 
in a spent hotbed, used cold frame, or 
in a specially prepared seed bed. Sug- 
gestions for growing the plants will 
be given in a future issue. 

Cc. L. NEWMAN. 


Superior Varieties of Cotton 


UPERIOR varieties do not neces- 
sarily mean long staples. There 
are superior short staple varieties. 
The length of the fibers and the 
strength of the fibers determine 
whether a cotton is a good cotton or 
a poor cotton, but uniformity in the 
length of the fibers determines 
whether it is a superior cotton. 
Length, strength, and uniformity 
are the qualities which give charac- 
ter to cotton, and character in cotton 
is worth a premium. 

Pure seed is necessary for uniform. 
ity —Thomas W. Tanner. 
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Can you Afford Not to 
Fertilize Your Crop? 


What Are the Actual Facts? 


O you know that your investment in labor, man 
and horse, amounts to more than one-half of the 
total cost of producing a crop? 


Do You Realize 


—That the FIXED charges (or expense) in growing a 
crop amount to about 66% per cent of the total cost of 
production and consist of— 


1. Rent, or interest on the investment, and taxes 

2. Seed, or plants 

3. Labor, including— 
Plowing, 
Preparation of the seed-bed, 
Seeding or planting, 
Cultivating? 

—That this expense, or investment up to the time the 


crop is ready to harvest, is about the same, whether 
your yields are large or small? 


—That these charges STAND regardless of the size or 
value of the crop? 


—That in order to secure interest on your investment in 
land and equipment, and pay for the labor, a satisfac- 
tory yield must be produced? 

Are You Aware 


—That for every dollar invested in fertilizer in produc- 
_ing a crop, $4.00 to $6.00 are expended for labor? 


—That each 100 pounds of fertilizer will return when 


used on— 
Cotton-..........--100 Ibs. Seed Cotton. 
SE Bee 6 4 bus. Grain. 
Tobacco ............ 50 Ibs. High-grade Leaf? 


— That at the present prices for these crops, and for fer- 
tilizer, over 100 per cent profit is made on the invest- 
ment in fertilizer? 


—That the use of the proper fertilizer on your crop will 
increase the yield per acre, improve the quality, and 
reduce the cost per bushel or pound? 


You Cannot Afford 


To RISK your investment in land and labor with low 
crop yields through failure to use the proper fertilizer. 


Use V-C Fertilizers 


to increase the yield per acre, and quality of your 
crop, and to REALIZE on your investment. 


Write 


Our Agricultural Service Bureau regarding any ques- 
tions you may have on the use of fertilizer, the man- 
agement of your soil, or the growing of crops. Ad- 
dress our nearest office. 


a 
VIRGINIA 
CAROLI! INA 


V-C SALES OFFICES V-C SALES.OFFICES 


Richmond, Va. Ccincinnati, Ohio 


Norfolk, Va. Shrevepert, La. 
Alexandria, Va. New York City 
Durham, N. C. a Se — Atlanta, Ga. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. \ - C | Fert if ili ia Savannah, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. , e r = I] ] VA ec I S Memphis, Tenn. 
Charleston, 8. C. \ - ” Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
Columbia, 8. C. Birmingham, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Montgomery, Ala. 
Gainesville, Fla. Mobile, Ala. 





VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CO. 
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Bring = Me 


Heeding no barrier of 
river, mountain, forest or 
desert; unmindful of dis- 
tance; the telephone has 
spread its network of com- 
munication to the farthest 
outposts of our country. 

The ranchman, a score 
of miles from his nearest 
neighbor, a hundred miles 
from the nearest town, 
may sit in the solitude of 
his prairie home and, at 
will, order the far-distant 
city brought to him. And 
the telephone obeys his 
command. 

Time and space become 
of small account when. 
through desire or neces- 
sity, you would call across 
a continent. 


This is what the “Long 







One Policy 


One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


A City! 


Distance” service of the 
Bell telephone has accom- 
plished for you; what 
science in construction has 
created; and what effi- 
ciency of workers has 
maintained. 


You take the telephone 
as much for granted as you 
do the wonder of the 
changing seasons. You ac- 
cept as a matter of course 
the company’s ability to 
keep all the parts of this 
great nation in constant 
contact. 


By so doing you offer 
a fine tribute to the Bell 
organization which has 
created this “Long Dis- 
tance”’ service—a_ service 
no other country has at- 
tempted to equal, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH. COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 














At Less Than 2c a Square 


roll. 

“ PRICES. 
1-Ply, Smooth-Surfaced.............. 
2-Ply, Smooth-Surfaced.............. 
3-Ply, Smooth-Surfaced.............. 

We are thoroughly equipped to fill all 


ROCK BOTTOM PRICES IN OUR F 
Write for it today. 


check or money order 





DURABLE ROOFING 


Each roll contains 108 square feet of rubber roofing. Nails 
and cement for instant laying are furnished free with each 


Wall Board, Sashes and all other kinds of Sans Material 
direct to consumer without delay from Richmond, 


Your mail order will be given prompt attention. 


RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 


Foot. 


$1.39 per roll. 
1.67 per roll, 
1.97 per roll. 
orders for Roofing, 
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Remit by 
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Farm Power 


Users Like to Work with 
Machinery That Is 
Dependable 


With Tractors, Threshers, 
and Saw Mills that do their 
work satisfactorily. 


FRICK Farm Power Machinery is Dependable. 


about it. Get our big catalog. 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc., 343 W.Main St., Waynesboro, Pa. 








Let us tell you more 




















Advertised Products 


have a good reputation for 
quality. They cost no more, 


often less; than the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 


good. Better be safe than sorry—B 


UY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 








Address Letters to 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 





“Tie Young People's Department” 


The Progressive Farmer 











Preparedness - 
EAR Boys and Girls: 


The good old springtime is here in 
all of its beauty. We like to romp in 
the woods and hunt for the prettiest 
flowers; yet when we have finished 
our playing, we must not lose sight of 
work, especially club work. Now is 
the time to make preparations to win 
'those prizes at the fairs this fall. 
Have you prepared a run for the poul- 
try? Are you feeding that pig a bal- 
anced ration, and including in it a 
good forage crop? Thorough prepar- 
ation of the soil means more toma- 
toes cheaply produced. Let all of us 
read the fable of “The Ant and the 





Grasshopper” and lay up treasures 
that we may show them at the fairs 
this fall. UNCLE P. F. 


Kindness to Animals 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


THINK people should be as kind to 

animals as they wish their friends 
to be to them. I am sure if we people 
were, we would be fully repaid by 
their tameness. Besides we are obey- 
ing our Lord by being merciful to 
helpless creatures. 

It makes me feel so sad to see poor 
helpless animals punished, that I hope 
all boys and girls will realize their 
helplessness and dependence on us for 
kindness and mercy. So let’s all 
pledge ourselves to be kind to ani- 
mals. MAY SPILLMAN. 

Carthage, N. C. 


Ed\tor’s Note.—I agree with you, May, 
When a boy or girl or man or woman is 
cruel to animals it is almost sure proof 
that there is lacking a kindness and con- 
sideration of others that Christ taught 
us to have. We hope that not one of 
our boys and girls will ever forget this. 


Becoming a Farmer While He 


Grows 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


ATHER gave me a corn patch 

which made 30 bushels of corn. I 
then sold the corn for $1.50 a bushel 
which brought me $45, and while I 
was wondering what to do to make 
my money grow, Father decided he 
| wanted to purchdse some purebred 
Holstein calves. I got him to order 
me one and now I have a fine cow 
and also a fine heifer calf for which I 
would not take $125. I have also one 
Angora goat and several bushels of 
corn, 


I am only a boy of 15, but I 
think any boy can have almost any- 
thing of his own if he will only work 
and save. CLARENCE MITCHELL. 

Ethridge, Tenn. 


Editor’s Note—Yes, Clarence, a boy 
can make almost any kind of a man 
of himself if he only will. More boys 
and girls are now doing worth-while 
things on the farm than ever before. It 
is easy enough for boys and girls to work 
and save and study and send themse lves 
to school on what they make. 


An Early Start Means a Good 
Ending 


LAST year I duga pit 4 by 18 feet and 
24 inches deep. I built a wall 12 
inches high on the north side and 6 
inches on the south side. I filled in 
14 inches of barn yard manure and a 
layer of dirt. I built two partitions so 
that cabbage and tomatoes would not 
be mixed, and have a bed for pota- 
toes, too. 


After planting my seed I nailed 
small mesh poultry wire across the 
top to keep chickens out. I kept a 
burlap cover across the top to keep 
plants warm, but as plants grew I 
would leave cover off except on real 
cold nights. 


In this way we had early cabbage 
and tomato plants with some to sell. 
I have made another one this year. 
We set out cabbage plants some time 
ago and our tomatoes are pretty. 

HARRY HAMILTON (Age 11). 

Wylie, Texas. 


Editor’s Note—This young gardener 
has made an early and a good start. 
Why not write your agricultural college, 

















at College Station, Texas, and ask for 





— 


directions for making hotbeds, cold 
frames and plant beds? Tell us how you 
succeed when you market your 1921 crop, 


This Boy Studies Outdoors as Well 


as Indoors 


HAVE subscribed for The Progres- 

sive Farmer and I suppose IT may 
use the Young People’s Department, 
I have joined the pig and the corn 
club of our county and am taking ag- 
riculture in high school under Mr. 
E. Johnson. I have taken as my hom 
project an acre of broom corn. 
like for some of you boys to tell me 
how to grow it. We have a fine agri- 
culture classroom and have about 600 
farmers’ bulletins and other refer- 
ences. We have a stereoptican ma- 
chine and have a picture show of 
plants, etc., every week or two. 

WILL INGRAM. 
Trenton, Tenn. 


Editor’s Note.—Here is a call for help, 
Can any of our young folks help Will 
out in his broom corn project? Mean- 
while, let him write the Oklahoma Lx- 
periment Station, Stillwater, Okla., for 
instructions for growing broom corn. It 
is mighty nice to have home-grown 
brooms. 


Catching Hawks 


WISH to tell my experience in 

catching chicken hawks. One ry 
I was walking near our home and I 
scared a large hawk off a large hen. 
I got a good steel trap and then placed 
the hen on a stump, setting her up 
to make her look as much like a liye 
hen as possible. I went back the next 
day about 10 a. m., and sure enough, 
Mr. Hawk was there. I had tied the 
trap to a bush with a piece of baling 
wire so he couldn’t fly off with it. I 
set my trap again. I wish to state 
here I notice that large hawks have 
certain trees to light on to watch for 
chickens, and I always try to set traps 
near them in an open place so the 
hawks can see them. 

Well, in a few days I went back to 
my traps and I had another one. I 
looked up in a tree and there sat an- 
other large one, so I killed the one I 
had*caught, set my trap, and went to 
dinner. I a short while I came back 
to my trap and I had the other one. 
I am a ccripple and can’t do any work, 
so I kept setting and watching my 


traps. I caught 11 hawks and several 
opossums. G. C. BRUTON. 


Guntown, Miss. 


A Busy and Smart Little Girl 


| AM a girl 12 years old. I live ona 
farm with my grandparents, for my 
mother is dead. I have two brothers 
and one sister. We go to school ev- 
ery day and I am in the eighth grade. 

We have two hens setting now. I 
milk the cow for Grandma and help 
her cook, too, when I am not at 
school. We are going to have a con- 
cert at our school when it closes. 

My Grandma takes The Progressive 
Farmer and I enjoy reading the story 
“Big iremaine” and also “Our Young 
People.” I guess all the boys and 
girls read “Sam Hill and His Daddy.” 
It is very interesting. I have learned 
many useful things through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer that I did not know 
before. 

I intend to plant a big patch of to- 
matoes this year and can them. I like 
to work in the field and garden, for 
there you learn many things about in- 
sects, which are enemies and whic 
are friends to your plants, I think 
everybody should protect the birds, 
for they are our orchard’s best friends. 

ESTELLE FERRELL. 
Eden, Miss. 


Editor’s Note.—I have often wondered 
whether a boy or girl could become the 
most useful about the house and give the 
greatest help. Sometimes I think the 
boy is the most useful and accommodat- 
ing and can do the most, and sometimes 
I think it is the girl. This little girl has 
set a good example, and I am sure tha 
being busy and cheerful makes her 
happy and that doing things for. others 
makes her more happy. 


I would, 
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Saturday, April 2, 1921 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each tnitlal, Number or Amount Counts as Word 


_—_—-~ — 
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LIVESTOCK 


Por eee eee 
BERKSHIRES 


Stone Gate Farm, 











"Large Berkshires. Petersburg, Va. 
"Berks ires—Big Type. James W. . Graves, American 

Natio: ar Bank, Gunmen, Va 
ponerse Sow Pigs—3 months, 

$15. Stuart, Eastover, S 








registered, immune, 





from 
Manice 


For Sale—Fine exceptional 2-months pigs, 
1920 State_Grand Champion Gyenere sow. 
Orchards, Jackson Springs, 

ee Berkshires—Extra choice young sow, 33 
pigs in_3 litters; also 3 open gilts, and_2-year-old 
boar. Prolific strain. For ay | at 20c per I. Hickory 
Nut Gap Farm, Fairview, N 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Mona Duroc Farm, Montvale, Va.—Registered, guar- 
anteed pigs. 

For Sale — _ Fine 2-year 
sow. Box X, Mebane, N, C. 














registered Duroc-Jersey 

















Duroc Pigs—$10. Pedigreed boars and sows. Shawl- 

neck chickens. Gantwood, Meigs, Ga. 

Registered Durocs—Choice pigs, service boars, bred 
sows. Willow Glen Stock Farm, Brandy Station, © Va. 
Durocs of the Big Type—Gilts, 5 to 6 months s old; 
yet for early delivery. Prices reasonable. Write me. 
J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va 

Durocs — Prize-winning Orion Cherry Kings ; and 


Pathfinders. Large type; culls. Anything you want 
in Durocs, especially boars, bred sows, spring pigs. 
Send for private sale folder. Creamery Field Farms, 
Stanley 





HAMPSHIRES 
Mayer’s Hampshires. Route 7, Charlotte, N. C. 


Registered Hampshire Roer-—Age 3 years, weight “450 
N. C. 




















Bs., | price $100. N. F. Paul, Pungo, 
“Purebred Hampshire Pigs—$10_ each. One very fine 
year-old boar, $45. W. S. Hundley, Boydton, Va. 


Pure ‘bi red Hampehis ires—He td composed of prize- win- 
uae blood. For fu te e - in formation, write Ioka Farm, 
H. M. Philips, Hillst 


Our He rd of Hampehire I Hoes—C ontains some of the 
greates dividuals in he » South today. Our spring 
litters are = best we ever had on our farm. 
Our prices for these 





have 








farmer who desires to begin right. Write us, Fletcher’s 
Farm, Route 2, Jackson, Tenn. 
oO. I. C.’s 
Extra Choice Hegistered O. I. C. Gilts— Bred to 
very fine unrelated registered boar. 20 each. Young 
igs, registered, $10 _—" extra fine herd boar, $40. 


if preferred. Satisfaction 


guaran- 








Bass, Lu mmbet rton, Miss. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Big Type Poland-Chinas — Open _and bred gilts, 
Weight 200 to 250 Ibs; also pigs. Best blood lines 
represented. P. W. Clark, Route » 6, Columbia, Tenn 








Am Offe ring Registered Big Type Poland- China Pigs 
—By 1.000-%b. boars, and out of massive sows, 
each, 12 weeks old, Also 400-%. boars, $75. 


better. | Order direct from_this advertisement. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. E. QO. Hunter, Winston-Saiem, 
N.C ’ Route 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 








Registered Angus Cattle of Quality—Registered F Po- 
E. 





land-China Hogs— Boars, sows, Digs. Rowell, 
Louisa, Va 
“Occancechi Island Farm, Clarksville,  Wa., offer 


Purebred Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heif- 
ers, now in relne.. Address F. J. Liipfert, Owner, 
Winston-Salem, 




















Registered, Accredited Breeding Herd 100 Angus 
Cattle—10 years’ careful building, Foundation stock 
for sale; any age, either sex. Pilot Stock Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

DEVONS 

26 Years’ Continuous 3 Success Breeding Devons—Is 
my record. Choicest breeding; a ig Federal 
accredited S. G. Palmer, Ridgeway, 38. 

GUERNSEYS 

Registered Guernseys. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia 

For Sale—Guernsey Bull Calf—Registered, from 
Pansy; good pedigree as any calf can have; 10 weeks 
old, priee $50. Geo. A. Ryan, Route 1, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 





_ The Virginia State Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
is Offering at this time 20 young bulls whose dams 
have all made over 500 Ibs. of fat, and they will im- 
Prove most any herd in which they are used. For ex- 
tended pedigree, write C. T. Rice, Sec’y, Oakton, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 
Bull 





PR - tered Holstein 





Calves—Choice breeding, 
gR. E. L. 








» at farmers’ prices. Smith, Barber, 
Virwiuis 

“Hoist. | Heifer Bargains—For limited time, high- 

stade heifer calves, from producing dams and regis- 























tered sires; crated, express prepaid to your station; 

Price $25 each; cash with order. Can furnish pure- 

breds also. S. C. Appleton, Warrenton, Va. 

JACKS 
F Jack—Ct T. L. Dashiell, 
or Sale—One Fine Jac ea) . L. Dashie 

Smithfield, Va. 7 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Pigs - Registered Stock — $25. Morris Harralson, 

C) Qlarkston, Ga 

_ Holstein and Guernsey Calves—10 weeks old, $30 

each, crated for shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Edgew: Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

"Pigs for Sale—200 Handsome Chester and York- 

al cross Digs, and 125 Berkshire cross; 8 10 

0 





all raised from cholera immuned stack, the 
"makes big hogs and pays big profits. Price 
f.c.b. Woburn, Mass. Send a check or 
money order, A. M, Lux, Woburn, Mass. 








(Continued on page 20) 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If your Postoffice or Route number 

as been changed, or if you have 
moved, don’t depend on the Post- 
Master to notify us. Send us a card 
at once, giving both your old and new 
address, and we will get your new 
Gddress on the list promptly. 


—- 

[Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better 
than non-advertised prod- 














and other stock is in reach of the ] 
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The Southern Fertilizer & Chemical Co., 
manufacturers of FAMOUS SOUTHERN 
FISH FERTILIZERS, maintain an extensive 


Owning and operating their fishing fleet and other 
sources of supply; they are able to maintain a high 
standard of quality for the manufacture of the 
FAMOUS SOUTHERN FISH FERTILIZERS 


From he 
your Lan 


Sea t to; 


HERE IS nothing 
that surpasses fish 


as a source of nitrogen 
(ammonia). 


Comparative field tests made 


Southern Experiment 


Stations prove this point. : 
Write your State College of 
Agriculture for its opinion. 


FISH is the 
FAMOUS 
FISH FERTILIZERS. 


base of the 
SOUTHERN 


Fertilizers. 


Southern Brands 
enrich your 
lands 


ee P ree 


“THE BEST 


mesilate) 


Merengy 


FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SQUTHERN ERR 
CHEMICAL CO, 


SAVANNAH, GA- 
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Southern Fertilizer & Chemical Co. 


Savannah, Ga. 














ai Play filth and disease into the home, 
- >} 





Windows, knock- 
making your own s« 
you money 


GOOD SCREEN Boone 
6-6 -$2 
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CHAPTER XX.—(Continued) 


BE 


SINBSS 


“COUNTED 


OUT” OF BI HEME 


EAVITT'S pipe had gone out. He 
was keenly watching his vis-a- 
x ie oe acal 


ocked the ashes out 


ASKS TO 


a \ 





upon the | arth, filled his pipe agall 
methodically, with the attention ot 
an affectionate smoker, and whe 
had lit it and putfed several times, he 
said emphatically 

“You'll have to count me out oft 

“Why ?” 

“Well, sa i Lea itt slow ly, as 
couldn’t act up to it, my dear boy. 
[ won’t say I disapprove of it. If you 


are rich enough to juggle with men’s 
fates, it’s your own affair. But you 
mustn't expect me to aid you in this, 


John.” 

“T am disappointed,” said Tre- 
maine, 

“Oh, no,” said Leavitt gently, 
smoking, but smiling at him; “I 
never ran away from home, John. I 
never made a fortune and came back 
the big man of the place. I am an 


unsuccessful lawyer. There’s 
romantic about me!’ 


obscure, 
nothing 

“You are one of the most romantic 
figures I ever knew,” said John. 

Leavitt shook his head. “Count me 
out. I couldn’t play the part. I should 
spoil it.” 

John calmly remarked: “You can't 
help yourselft—you are bound to help 
me in this—and Sam, you will give 
me your word of honor that our con- 
versation remains a secret, and that 
no one—above all, my inother—knows 
of my connection with this affair.” 

“Oh, I promise that,” said Leavitt. 

John threw down the remains of his 
cigar in the fireplace, pushed the dark 
hair back from his forehead, and held 
out his hand to Leavitt. 

“Good-night, my- dear fellow,” he 
said. “Unless you think it is not too 
late to come back with me to River- 
side? Malvern will be gone by this 
time.” 

He dropped his friend’s hand, and 
under the gaze of the old lawyer, his 
own eyes grew sober. 

“John,” said 
then hesitated. 
mighty fond 


ar n’ , “a 
aren’t you! 


Leavitt slowly, and 
“John,” he said, “you 
of ‘the little girl, 


are 


CHAPTER XxI 
ISOBEL PAYS LEAVITT A VISIT 

HE house that Leavitt occupied had 

been owned in Revolutionary days 
by one of Washington’s generals. 
Where the present master now sat 
musing of John Tremaine and hi3 
spiritual battles, other campaigns had 
been planned by Washington and his 
officers, and the old room still 're- 
tained something of its eighteenth- 
century characteristics. The Colonia] 
table was kept polished like a mirror 
by Pompey, who himself had been a 
body-servant in the war of the 60's 
and was distinguished amongst his 
race as being a “pow’ful clean Nig- 
gah.” On the polished floor were a 
few worn old rag-carpet rugs, made 
by Leavitt’s mother herself. The walls 
were paneled, and the smoke of in- 
numberable fires had darkened them— 
the old celing as well. 

Leavitt had made no modern inno- 
vation in his house, for the very good 
reason that he could not have paid the 
bills. With the utmost economy, by 
wearing the shabbiest of clothes and 
by denying himself every pleasure, he 
managed to live, and Pompey looked 
after him like a mother. 

He passed months of his existence 
in this old room, the one completely 
furnished apartment in the rather di- 
lapidated, rambling house. On the 
chimney stood a pair of fine candle- 
sticks, and Pompey now lighted one 
by one their twinkling lights. They 
were reflected by the mirror behind 
them, and the rosy glow of the fire 
flickered upon its Colonial frame. 

The early December twilight gath- 


ered hout, and the Negro d at 
I d Li 

{ 4 € dis i tO- 
ial \fa as 

This i r is vaguely 
heard by his master. there was noth- 
ing new i it. Pompey regularly 
tickled his master’s appetite with the 


same words every night. 

“Ham aigs, cohn-braide ‘n’ a 
shakin custard l 

“Very good, Pompey.” Leavitt did 
not ft irk that the menu had been 
unvaried for the past week. 





Pompey withdrew, closing the white 
door behind the red curtains, and left 
his ter alone before the 
Leavitt’s musings were not very hap- 
py ones. To begin with, he felt him- 
self cheated out of an hour of Mrs 
Tremaine’s society, and he always 
considered that those lost hours never 
could be made up. He sighed and 
thought of John, of the largeness of 
nature and of his readiness to 
brush aside all obstacles and minor 
scruples when necessary to attain his 
ends. He wondered whether he would 
have blamed John’s suggestion if it 
had come from a man whose record 
had been different, and he also won- 
dered why he had not more emphati- 
cally challenged John’s point of view. 

“It is curious,” he said to himself, 
“the effect the boy has upon me.” 

He called him “boy,” seeing him in 
that moment as he remembered him 
before. 





ma 


his 


years 

“He calls forth a certain respect and 
admiration; the truth of the matter is 
that he blinds me by his charm. Iam 
a weak old man. I should have se- 
verely pulled him up.” 

Some one had come in downstairs, 
eLeavitt heard the bell ring and the 
front door shut, and in a few mo- 
ments Pompey’s step could be heard 
coming up the bare stairs cheerfully 


talking to a new visitor. He threw 
open the door of the library with 
much gesture and bowed his gray. 
head low. 

“Miss Is’bel, Mistah Lebbitt. Said 
she would walk right in, suh.” And 


Pompey shut the door behind Isobel 
Malvern, 

“My dear child,” said the lawyer, 
enormously surprised at her appear- 
ance. “This is an honor, a great 
honor. Let me take your muff and 
tippet, and sit here by the fire.” 

He touched the chair that John 
Tremaine had just left. Leavitt had 
often dreamed of the door behind the 


red rep curtain opening and Mrs, 
Tremaine coming in. He had never 
expected so young a visitor. Isobel 


did not take the chair he offered, but 
stood behind it, leaning with her muff 
upon the back. ; 

“You are surprised, aren’t you?” she 
said. “Father has been calling on 
Mrs. Tremaine, and I took this chance 
of coming to see you.” 

Leavitt, in whose mind the face of 
one woman displaced all others, could 
not but give Isobel credit for the 
beauty she possessed. Her walk 
through the December cold had made 
her cheeks red as roses. She wore 4 
little fur hat with a bit of mistletoe 
on it, its clear crystal globes white 
against the green leaves. She loosened 
her furs a little in the warmth of the 
room, and as she stood behind the 
chair where John Tremaine had sat, 
Leavitt could see him still sitting 
there, the figure of this lovely woman 
behind him. 

“I am delighted to see you,” he said. 


“IT was sorry that I did not see you 
the other day at my office. What 18 
wrong?” 

Isobel smiled. 


“Must there be something wrong,” 
she asked, “because I come to see 
you?” 

“When ladies go to their lawyers, 
there is usually something amiss. 

“Life’s amiss a little bit; don’t you 
think it is, Mr. Leavitt?” 

“Come, come! You should not think 
so at twenty-two.” 

“You will never. think so,” she said 
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< You are one oi those 1 eople 
ic vhom everything turns to -sun- 
hy 
nk you, my dear,” said the law- 

' That is very graceful and pret- 
ty, and if you will let me return the 
compliment, I am suré you bring it 
wherever you go. 

1e girl nodded her head. There 

4 grave expression on her usually 

nated face. 

Sunlight is all very well,” she said, 
“but I am beginning to find out that it 
does not pay bills to run a household; 
and, Mr. Leavitt, I have come to see 
you because something’s got to be 
done.” 


She used, in this instance, the same 
words that John Tremaine had used, 
but her solution was not likely to be 
the same as his big scheme. 

“Father,” said the girl, as though 
she were the older of the two, “is ut- 
terly unpractical, and it™puts him in 
such a state of excitement when I 
speak of money that I don’t dare to 
broach the subject to him. So I have 
come to a decision, Mr. Leavitt, and I 
want you to help me.” 

Leavitt went over and took her 
hand and drew her round to the big 
chair and made her sit there; and 
now, as she did so, to his mental vis- 
ion, with the remembrance of John’s 
protecting offer, he seemed to sit 
there holding her with his arms round 
her. 

“I am going to work for my living, 
and I want you to get me a position.” 

“My dear child,” said the lawyer, 
who had been unable to work for his 
living because no one wanted his ser- 
vices and because there were no cases 
in the district, “my dear child, what 
can you do?” 

“T can keep house fairly well.” 

She was so lovely as she sat there, 
her hands clasped on her muff, her 
young face lifted, that Leavitt's 
thoughts wandered entirely from the 
practical question, and he thought of 
her only as the perfect woman, the 
mate most decidedly created for such 
aman as John Tremaine. It also oc- 
curred to him immediately that if 
John carried out his scheme, working 
for her living would be out of the 
question. 

“T thought I might be a compan- 
ion for some old lady;” said Isobel, “or 
teach children.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” 
absent-mindedly. 

“Aren’t you interested?” she asked, 
with a sharp little note of disap- 
pointment in her voice. “You see, you 
ned the only person in the world I can 
ask, 


said Leavitt 


“What would your father do with- 
out you?” asked Leavitt. 

“What will he do with 
stay?” 

“Things are so serious as that, eh?” 
said the lawyer, and he thought as he 
spoke that perhaps the better thing 
would be to help her in her intention 
and ignore the fact—as indeed he was 
pledged to do—of any other solution 
of the problem. 


“I do not believe there are one hun- 
dred dollars in the bank,” said the 
girl, “We owe bills everywhere, and 
as far as the property is concerned, it 
Is Just like Riverside was—mortgaged 
up to its value and the interest over- 
due.” 

Leavitt sighéd. 

“I have lots of rich friends,” said 
the girl, “but you know that I would 
rather die than ask their help. I 
would not even go to any of them as 
@ companion. I want to go to 
Strangers.” 


me, if I 


“You are quite right,” said Leavitt. 
_ They remained for a:few moments 
in silence, and Leavitt watched her in 
the light of the fire and the candles. 

“I do not know, my dear, whether 
you were informed of it ‘or not, but 
when the Blythe Mountain Coal Com- 
-Pany was formed, John Tremaine of- 
fered your father the position. of 
President and an option to buy a 
Ereat deal of stock.” 

She looked up, surprised. 
hention of John’s name 
flushed. 


At the 
she had 


wien! Of course I did not know it. 
Vhy did he refuse?” 


. Leavitt immediately regretted his 
information. 


“You need not tell me,” she ex- 





claimed. “He dislikes Mr. Tremaine. 

He loses no opportunity to s ne 

this. Ever since my a ent e has 
tly forbidden him the house.” 

Leavitt watched her fire. 

“Dreadful, I think, to show such en- 
mity. It is a sort of jealousy, too. 
And she continued fearlessly: “It is a 
cloud between my father and ? 
She turned the information over in 
her mind and continued: “You do 
not mean to tell me that for some per- 
sonal prejudice my father refused the 
position ?” 

Leavitt made no response. She 


waited, and went on: 
“Why, it’s the most incredible preju- 
dice I ever heard of! 


: ” 


“Don’t speak of it to hi 

And she added bitterly: 

“Oh, no. I never speak of John 
Tremaine to Daddy.” She rose ‘with 
her last words. “It is late,” she said. 


m, Isobel. 





” 


“Father is to meet me at the hotel. 
He thinks I have gone to see a friend 
while he makes his visit to Mrs. Tre- 


Now will you try to help me, 
Mr. Leavitt?” She put her hand out 
to him frankly. “I must look in the 
papers, I suppose, and answer adver- 
tisements; or perhaps put an adver- 
tisement in the paper. What do you 
think?” 

She wrinkled her fair brows. Leavitt 
took her hand between both of his, 

“I'll think it over tonight, my dear,” 
he said; “and I'll come over to Mal- 
vern some time tomorrow and talk it 
out with you.” 

“Please,” she urged, 
time, will you?” 

And- Leavitt reflected what a frail 
straw against the wind of debts and 
mortgages Isobel’s effort would be. 
He took her downstairs himself and 
stood on the gallery while she walked 
quickly down toward the little hotel 


maine. 


“don't lose any 


not more than two hundred feet 
away. Her slim, charming figure, her 
little fur hat with its mistletoe, 


blended in the soft darkness of the 
winter evening, and he saw her vague- 
ly until she was lost in the shadows. 


CHAPTER XXIi 
JOHN SOLILOQUIZES ON INCI- 
DENTS OF HIS PAST LIFE 

OHN had been shooting at some dis- 
tance from Riverside and walked 
home slowly towara the end of the 
day, taking the path through the 
back pasture. With the rabbits he 
had shot flung over his back, his gun 
on his shoulder, he stood at the bars 
of the old fence, waiting a few mo- 
ments before going up to the house. 
It was now eighteen months since he 
had reluctantly taken down these 
bars to let Isobel’s mare pass through. 
With the same reluctance he had let 
her enter his life. Then he had treated 
her rudely. What a boor she must 
have thought him What a crooked- 
natured brute! Once or twice it had 
been on the tip of his tongue to say: 
“IT know you love me. I love you. 
Will you marry a thief? . . . You 
see what they think of me here in 
Virginia; you see what I am today. 
You boasted yourself that you knew 
me under my disguise. Don’t you 
think that I have made up for the 
pastr . « You say they call me 
‘Big Tremaine.’ Are you big enough 
to marry a man with a stain on his 
name? : Now you know why I 
ran away. Now you know why I can’t 

rum for Congress.” 

He had been tempted to say this to 
her. What would she have answer- 
ed? He thought he know the mettle 
she was made of, the pride of race 
she represented. She was as proud as 


his mother and, some day, Malvern | 


would tell his daughter of the theft; 
John did not doubt it. 

As though she appeared now in an- 
swer to his thoughts of her, and would 
herself respond to his questions, he 
saw Isobel coming toward him across 
the fields. She seemed to express the 
spirit oi the land, of Virginia. She 
was in  nut-brown, the color of the 
rimy earth. It was a three-mile walk 
efrony her door to the back pasture, 
and the exercise had given her a clear 
red color like the stain of berries un- 
der snow. There was vigor as well as 


grace in the swing of her walk. She 
seemed, as she approached him, to 
sparkle; she ‘was brightness and 


charm itself, and did ‘not in the least 
suggest an unhappy love. 


(To be continued) 
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served Agriculture and the 
world for three-quarters of 
a century. Since the begin- 
ning they have been leaders. 


Nevertheless — never could 
you get so much common sense 


Impress these features on your mind: 

1. International fifth-wheel—a strong, solid support between bolster 
and sandboard, saving wear and tear and breaking of king bolt, 
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Progressive Farming 


Progressive Tools 


HERE’S a lot of work 

around the farm for 
the carpenter’s kif, and 
the more frequently you 
wield the handy, every- 
day tools, the less fre- 
quently will you worry 
over rebuilding bills. 


Buy tools that won’t need 
rebuilding themselves 
after a few year’s service. 
Buy tools with a reputa- 
tion—Sianley Tools. 


Hané a Stanley Tool 
catalog PF4 beside 
your work bench. 
Just send a card for 
it. P 
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it once, they never want other brands. Send 
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W. N. Wilkerson & Sons 


326 S. Front St. Memphis, — 


at $1.25 per gallon. 
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Plaster Board 





A_ modern, practical and 
substantial wall covering 
made of pure Gypsum 


Rock, Recommended in 
place of lath and plaster— 
won’t warp, crack or chip 
off. Does not absorb moisture. 
Excellent insulation against heat 

Comes 
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Ribbon Poultry Farm, Norlina, N. ¢ 
$2 ker $5 











Anco atching 
A Seagr 


CRKS 
Tov 






Sheppard’s 
postpaid 

8. C. 
ners. 





ey nas— 
P.M 
Purebred 8. C 
(Sh rd’s strain ); 
faction guaranteed. 








$2 p sittin, 
Glenn Lewis, 


BRAHMAS | 


Light Br ahs Eggs—Postpaid 
5 alisbury, Cc, 











15 $1.75 Frank 
Cress, 





BUCKEYES 
Prize Buckeyes—Eggs, $3 15, postpaid 
Poultry Yards, Cameron, N. C 


Buckeye Eggs—$2, $3, 15, 1 raid Jakhurst 
Poultry Farm, Williamston, N. ¢ 


~ CAMPINES — 


—Ezes, 
rove Farm, 


“CORNISH rae 
Eggs—$3.50 per 15. BR. E 





McPherson 








2 15 y 
Cabarrus, N 








Dark 
Love, 8 


Dark Cornish— 
Miller, Hartsville 


Cornish 
cC 





Mags. ($2.50 sitting. ‘delivered. C. T. 





GAMES 


Games—Eggs, $2 per 1 
N. C 





Ked Cuban 
born, Grifton, 





HAMBURG 

Hamburg Eges—$1.5 25 sitting, prepaid. J. F. 
Newton, N. 

Silver ance d Hamburgs—Americar 





Punch, 





Beauty atrair 











Non-sitters. Eggs, $2 for 15, Write I, W. Huckstep, 
Norge, ! i 
LANGSHANS 
15 Aristocrat Black Langshan Eggs—$1 50. Oneida 
Poultry Yards, Rowland, Te enn RS ak 
LEGHORNS 
White $1.50, postpaid J. W 


Leghorns—Eggs, 

















ropst, Boydton, Va ote — aa : 

White oe senosne eggs, $1.50, postpaid. Hardins 

° Farm, Julian, N. C. a . 

S ; @) | 2 eg ad H E R S | R | S H Ferris S. C. White Leghorns—Eggs, postpaid, $2 15 
Hillside Poultry Yards, Riggs, Va ait 

Pp 'e) I yay ] ‘@) B U G a | L L E re Choice 8. C. Brown seshorne— 15 eggs, $1.25, pre- 
aid. R. W. Punch, Newton, N. at 

$1.50 per 


Why uot plant ot ent one Goast acre od Irish eee 
9 eprin othing wi y better. Two 
(7 cans of BTON: ECYPHER'S | nig Bor re, BUG KILLER 


will destroy the bug and 
yield, At Druggists 


aly oa Vo Your 


dealer will supply you. Try it on cucumber, 


@6quash, cantaloupe and 


to plants. Money 


tefunded if not satisfied. 
Stonecypher Drag & Chemical Co., Westminste?, S. C. 











BUTTERMILK 
for Hogs and Poultry 


Experienced feeders know that there 
is no better feed for growing hogs and 
poultry than buttermilk. A regular sup- 
ply, however, has been difficult or impos- 
sible to obtain and feeders have had to 
do without it. A process has now been 


worked ot out for putting this valuable feed 
a condensed form, called go 

. By simply adding water 

Soup BUTTERMILK Dy simul its great feed v 


soy 





Semt-Soltd Buttermilk, like fresh buttermilk, ts an 
Crete and tonic, as well as a feed, and 
keeps hogs tn prime condition 


The hogs consume iff. eagerly and thrive on it. It is 
@ wonderful tonic and conditioner as well as a most 
valuable feed. Readers of The Progressive Farmer in- 
tereated in getting rapid growth and good, healthy 
stock, should feed SEMI- SOLID BU TE RMILK. For 
free sample and information about Se “mi-Solid Butter- 
milk ene. feading hoes & og ey, or greater profit, 
write I. H. HESTE 362 9 Stewart Bldg., 
Baltim: a. Md., or CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 

Dept. 3629, Lincoln, Nebr. 








Mixed cars of Yellow Pine 
direct to the Builder 








KILL RATS 


ye By Science—New Way 


Use Ceo Sorters bps Virus—new discovery of French 
all over the world where rats are thick- 


” Not a Poison 


Sare death to rats and = iy ag = harmless to 
children, dogs, cats, try, ete. uae freely —_ 


out fear. It 5 a bes 
Approved by highest Scleatife caibeotties 


Guaranteed to K. ILL 
ee Rastarte e, Rat Woree and ever ey rat and mouse 


premises wi money 
funded. "Send woe. OD and we wil will sal you enough 
Virus to clear Results guaranteed. 
Send your order TODAY. "Ge Get rid of rats. Here’s 


E.3. Reefer, 4644 Main St., Ventnor, New Jersey 


CHICKEN DINNER 


. 

y In 30 Minutes 
Mer All kinds of fruits and 

WW vegetables cooked in 
} one-third usual time, 
and made more easily 
digestible, preserving 
the natural flavors. 

Government and spornentad 
Scientists recommend Pre 


sure Cooking and Canning. 
Write for free booklet and 


El Flo Sapply Co.” Hickery, N. C. 


























z iets 
Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 








260-Egg Strain Brown —— —Eggs., 
16. B. M Se Cherryville, N. C 


S.C. White coon © Eggs—$1.50 50 sit- 





Young Strain 





ting. Mrs. Fred Parker, Raleigh a 
S. C. White Leghorns—Pedigreed stock 15 eges, 
se Write Karl Jay, Rutherfordton, N. C 





Cc. White eshorns—$1 per sitting. S.C. Rhode 
er A Cc 


Ishand Reds, EB. Wyatt, Henry, 

Wanted—S. C. White Leghorn Pullets—8 weeks old 
or wt Olander Harrison, Whichard, N. C. 

e Large Egg strain 8. a White Leghorns—Eggs, 
ae 3° per 15. Pine Grove Farm, Merritt, N. C. 

arrons 8S, _C. White Leghorns—300- 7", sein. 15 
aa $1.50. Mrs. J. K. Derrick, Little Cc. 

15 Purebred 8S. C. Brown Teghora en. 8 
well, pay well, and look well. 

City, N. C. 
S. C. White Leghorn Bggs—Ferris strain direct; 
$1.50 per 15. ne bred. Mrs. Boy Slade, Blanch, 
North Carolin 

Dark aie Strain Brown Leghorns—Eggs, $1.50 
per sitting of a postpaid. J. E. Moore, Pores Knob, 
North Carolin 

BR. C, Wane Leghorns—Egas_ for 
prize pannios stock; 15 for $1.50. C. 
us Cc. 

8. White Leghorns—Offspring 200-egg strain. 
Fess, $i 60 15; $8 100. Raa chicks, $17 100, prepaid. 

Nichols, Jesup, Ga. 

actine :_ oe From best laying strains of pure- 
bred S. C. White Teshorns ; si 50 per 15; $9 per 100, 
White Oak Sam, Java, Va. 

S. C. White Leghorns—Mated pens. Cockerels, 
hatching eggs, ready. Send .° see descriptive circu- 
lar. Sunset Farm, Asheboro, 

For Sale—S,. C. Brown an “pe aoean tested; 
mated from pentacky Beauty_cockerels; $2 15, deliv- 
ered. Mrs. J. A. Huffman, Clarkton, N 

Baby rt t buy poor stock and lose a whole 
ear’s profit. Order at once, Our purebred te 

horns, 25¢c per chick, any quantity, Cherokee Farm, 
Shelby, N. C. 

Baby Chicks—Young’s Strain 8S. C. White Leghorns 

—At $4.50 per 25; $8.50 per 50; $16 per 100, delivered. 














$1. = 
Lewis, Forest 











gale. RS first 
Hi 


lemon, 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Prize Winners—Cook’s Strain S. C. White Orping- 
tons—Exgs, $3 for 15. Write for catalog. Benj 
Dunn, Pinetops, N. C 


Delivered Free—15 








White Orpington Eggs—Be 
3 E 








the South. First pen, $5; other pens, 
Ocettinger, Wilson, N. ( 

‘‘Kellerstrass’” White Orpingtons—BEggs from my 
“grand matings’ for $3 ver Ris & livered. High Way 
Poultry Farm, Pine Level, N 





Half Dozen Pens of 8. C. Buff Orpingt ons for a 
Sale—Egges, per sitting, or 100, until May. Orc ~ 
pre mmptly filed. Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. ( 


For Sale—White Orpington Eggs—15 for $3. Head 
of my flock won first prize | a North Carolina State 
Fair at Relish October 18-23, 1920, Loyed Hilemo 
Wampler, N. , 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
15 for $2. Mra 





Barred Bocke—weus, B. A, Baas 


Skipwith, 


~ Purebred Tare Rock Eggs—15, 
Reidsville, 


Fishel White 
Kline, Manassas, 





$1.50. B. C, Smith, 





Rocks—Eges, $2 15. Jno. M. 


per 





Rocks—Eggs 
Sanford, N. ¢ 


Sarred Rocks—Cock 
W. Propst, Soydton, 


Barred Rocks—He ns, 2; eggs, 
$1.75 Chas. Slag! e, Toecane, N 


U. R. Fishel’s White Rocks Direct—15 
W rite ¢ Sarroll Derrick, Little Mt 8. ¢ 


Barred Rock Eggs—$l.50_ 
Mrs. W. B. Crawford, State 


~ Prize Winning Barred Rocks 


, $35 
_ Mrs, Jonathan Evans, _Fay att N 
d, $2.15; 


Thompson’ 8 Barred Rock Eggs—P »stpaid, 

>; $10 100, Hillside Poultry Yards, Riggs, Va 
Pure ‘bred Barred Rocks—Cockere sls, $2 to $5 Byes, 

15, $2; 30, $3. Lyman Draughon, Whitakers, 


Barred postpaid, $1 W. A. Mo- 
ronald, 





$1.50, postpaid. 


eS, 











$1.50. Hamburgs, 
c 


$1.50 


eggs. 


per 15. Utility 
sville, N. C 
eee 


birds 


—15 
ville, 


atilit 


15; 








Beers d Rock Eggs (Thompson Strain)—15, $1.75; 30, 
100, $9, postpaid. Mrs. Dora Minton. 


75; 


Tawar 
Barred Rocks 
80, $1. 


5; 60, $5; 
Somerset, Va. 





se pn biral: )—Pggs, 15, $1.50; 
100, $7.5 Mrs. Keesee Brooking, 





Ask for 
Thom- 


‘Superior’ 
description and prices. G 
asville, N. C, 

Barred Rocks—Cock« rels, ane 


1F; from extra large prize stoc! 
Ww aynesboro, Va. 


* Barred | Plymouth Ro ks—Eggs 
Virgil Bodenheimer, 








ezes, $2 and $4 per 
Wilhelmena Coyner, 





Thompson Ringlets—Eg 15 for $2.50 Won first 





pen at county fair. M fountain View Farm, Buther- 
fordton, N. C., Route 1 

Barred Rocks—Parks best, direct Pen eggs. 
$5; 30, $8; general flock, 15, $3; 30, $5. Mrs, Vict 
Woody, Rocky Mount, N 





Barred Rocks—Light and Dark—First exhibition pen, 
State Show, Salisbury, N. C., 1920. Eggs, 15 for $3 
G. H. Rusher, Salisbury, N. C 


Ringlet Rocks—Pens of cockerel and pullet mating 
headed by_ prize-winning cockerels; $2 15 atisface 
tion. C. L. Neel, Salisbury, N. C 

Buff Rock Eggs—200-egg strain; 
Flock headed by scored cockerels. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Fred King, Winchester, Tenn. 

Barred Rock Eg gs—From finest matings of grand 
steely blue ringy birds; $1.50 15. Few fine cockerels 
for sale, rs, Garnett Fredericks Hall, 
Virginia. 

Trapnested ‘‘Royal Blue’’ Barred Rock Egges—From 
great prize winners; $3. $5, $7.50 and $10 per 15 
slight B 4 dark). Few choice cockerels, $5, $7.50 and 
atalog. G. Yarbro, Jackson, Tenn 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


. C, Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for sale, 
seamen Staunton, Va. 
Rose Comb Bote —hame—os per 15, postpaid. 
M. Pace, Selma, N. 
C. Rhode Island Reds—Eggs, 15 for $1.50. G. P. 
Nottingham Cheriton, Va 


S. C. Rhode ialande—-Bpst, ot 50 for 15, delivered. 
Jacob McCotter, Grifton, N 








$2 for 15; 100, $8 














Poindexter, 











Bethel 





Ww. 

















Fine S. C. Red Bags iieary Te layers; $2.50 per 15. 
Mrs. J. H. Vaughan, Clarksville, 

S. C. Rhode Island_Red a cents each, by 
parcel post. Fairview Farm, ae N. C. 

S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Eggs, 50 o eat 15, pre- 
paid. Mrs. J. Will Mills, eG N. 





Rhode Island Reds—15 eggs from AC pen, $50, 
geetena. Riverside Red Farm, Shelby, N. .C., Box 





Purebred §. C. Rhode Island Reds—Baby chicks, 
$25 per 100. Old Dominion Poultry Farm, Carrsville, 
Virginia. 
S.C. Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for hatching, $1.50 
wu: 30, $2.75, postpaid. Councill Seed Co., Franklin, 
irginia. 


Eggs—From Choice S. C. Reds—Heavy layers, $2.56 














and $3 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lyles Grant, 
Lowryville, 8. C. 

For Sale—Hatching Eggs— Cc. Ra bred Rhode 
Island Reds. a 30 f for 15. Write B . Grady Shoaf, 
Lexington, N. 

8. C. Reds— — best matings, $3 for 15, prepaid. 
Good breeding Cockerels, $3 and $5 each, J. W. 
Friddle, “Stokesdale, 





Reduced Sale—Eggs se Hatching—Prize pens 8. C. 
Reds, 100 prizes, Rich colored cookerels and pullets. 
Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. C 


Purebred 8. C. Reds—Eggs from special matings, 
































Big hatch each week, Seaboard Poultry Farm, Pitts- winners this year, Indianapolis, Hagerstown, Roanoke. 
boro, N. C Mating list. M. B. Pace, Roanoke, Va 
Hatching Eggs—From Egg-a-day Strain S Brown Exhibition, Heavy-laying Reds — Reduc ed. _ Fine 
Leghorns—Bred to lay when prices are hi Book your cockerels and eggs, halt, price. Eges, $2.5 * so per 
order early. nig a prices a ng Poultry 15. Catalog. Mrs Deaton, Bousbors, . 
‘ P, ©. 27 or ton, N. ¢ 
Farms, P. 0. Box etching - Listen!—S. C. Rhode Isl: ad laying pullets, = — 
For Attractive Prices on Vigorous S. ©. White Leg- now $3.50. Eggs, $3 sittin 50, $7: $12, de- 
horn Baby Chicks and Hatching Eg sg5—From high egg livered. Satisfaction guarantee d a ele, Ma- 
producing stock, communicate with C ~ He G 1 ge sg nassas, Va 
y. C. As 5 tive cata it’s free, 
Siler City, N. | C. A: ik for = criptl ee Sess Mountainview Poultry Yards — Murray’s 228-es8 
For Sale—Eggs for hatching, from Ame srica’s lead- = strain, prize pene nd 2, S. C. Bhode Island Reds. 
ing strains of S. C. White and Buff Leghorns; first Eggs, 15, Deaton strain, 15, $3.50. A. Frank 
prize winners at Official State Show, including a White, Taylorsville, N. C 
Ci stakes male. Satisfaction guarantee a. Sa — 
pion ene nox 45 3. Salisbury N igi S. C. Rhode Island Reds—The best strain in n the 
5 country. Five pens to select from Scientifically 











White Leghorn Baby Chicks—Strong, vigorous 
chicks, from our special matings, from stock that has 
won first prizes in every show exhibited, with an egg 
record unsurpassed. 50,000-egg capacity, latest model 
incubators. _ Price $10.50 per 50; $20 


8. C. 


$5.50 per 25; 





Stock and eggs for sale. Catalog 


mated a, an expert. 
Percy Grimes. 


free. Grimes’ Moadow Land Farm, J 
Salisbury, N. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 




















































































































* 
per 100. Safe delivery guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn a 
LUMBER at Wholesale Prices Catch Fis ee Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. S. C.. Rhode Island Whites—Pullets, heavy lage 
Send us itemized bill for delivered cost. STEEL WIRETRAP.Catch- S Strain, $3; cockerels, $3. James G. K. McClur: Jr. 
We can Save you Money oo thom liken By.trapentohes Bice. All ines. Parcel post MINORCA Fairview, N. C —* 
THE DIMENSI ” pach tens rite for price list of fishermen’s specialties Ss. C. Black Min reas—Winnk ors at. Selisbury, G Teens- Rose Comb Rhode Isl re id Whites—Great layers 
~ SEURRART, BAA WALTON SUPPLY COn Rill St Lows, Mo. boro, Raleigh faa ‘Hickory. sis eggs, ot 100 Saas . Fess, —- price oe pril Willow ] Stock 
nad Louis Baby chicks, $25; 50, $13; 25, $7, prepaid. W. L. farm, Brandy Station, Va te 
Boatright, Hickey. N. o. _ = 
Registered Collie Pups—Beautifully marked. H. R. ORPINGTONS WYANDOT TES — . : , 
ARMER ’ X Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. . Silver Wyandottes—Eggs, $2 Viola” a Kiker, Polktou 
For Sale—One Good Hound Dog—Yellow with white 8. C, ed Orpington Bye —01.05 85 we 30. Cook’s North Carolina 
marking; good size, good stock. Price $30. For in- strain. Shamroc ‘arm, Jeffress 3 —— — ¢ 
e. Q : ilver Wyandotte i mas, $2 15; 48, $5.50. G 
PET STOCK ——- write me, Gussie Jones, Mebane, N. C., , Prize Wisnipe Tu, Ozpartans Eau $2 and $3 Boling. Scagrove, Bas, Re 
0 > s es a 
: » Fe —_— 7 ° Silver Wyandotte Bens =¥E8 50 for 15 Mrs. Henry 
wenn PREP L OLY é h.. a mS sogberd o> penn Dye ye yerd- Buff Orpingtons—Eggs now. Write for prices and ati idleton, Warsaw, N. :. 
DOGS female, $10. All beautics. Jones Farms, "Sew show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. ‘ Fishel White Wrandcite aes For aaa 
- Selle > : South Carolina. a Purebred Buff Orpington Eggs—$1.50 pet, 15; 30, Creek Farm, Durham, N _ 
ine 8 — ‘om tia @, perfec 25 3 j >, > Dp _ 
pet stock. Males. $12.50: Pm 33. ot driving c-, Eight Shepherd Pups—Intelligent heel drivers; moth- 50, postpaid. Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N White Wyandotte Bige—Redoad this season. White- 
Efland, N. C er best over saw. Every one guaranteed or will pay Eggs—From My Champion Golden Buff Orpingtons— dotte Poultry Farm, Shelby, N. 
pm G express = 7, refund money. Bpies, $15; Mating list free. A. A. McCorkle, Salisbury, N. C. Purebred Silver and White Wyandotte eis 31.35 
Towel’ ta ‘ see Pant 3 emales, 2 € uC “ 
World's Famous Setters—Llewellyns. One pair male yade, Rocky Mouit, Buff Orpingtons—Eggs, delivered parcel post, 15, per 15. H. W. Jilcott, Kelford, N. C. 
pups, $20; extra fine, Grady CC. Greene, Stanfield, RABBITS $1.50. Cockerels, $2. Piedmont Poultry Yards, Creed- Offi- 
North Carolina. moor, N, C Sees PL hag t= gg oJ State , oe, 
ial ’ - ci 2oultry Show, Salisbury. oggs uced to 
Wek Melo—Resitaes Medines Soul Pars-cibeo- pbgigian Hares Purebred Rufus Reds. Clara Dale, Eggs for Hatching—From prize winners, Kellerstrass for 15. Satisfaction “guaranteed, L, E. Workmat, 
gy . : . upd strain, White Orpingtons. First pen, sitting, $3.50; Denton, N. 
lutely the best blood on oarth Satisfaction guaran- second pen, sitting, $2.50. Roanoke Poultry ards, ee 


C., Route 1. 


Allon M. Grant, Mocksville, N. 





Belgian Hares—Young and old stock 


Prico very 
fteasonable. D. R. Cook, Mt. Gilead, Cc 





Williamston, N 








iatiad ads. continued on next page) ’ 
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Saturday, April 2, 














FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


_WYANDOTTES | 


box Strain oR, 15, 
Va 











Eges, $1.50 





15, postpaid. 





gs. 
Camere 








M 5 Te 
is yandottese—Pr winners Eeges, 
tI ark _ Sil - City N. ¢ £3 

For Sale—Purebred | White” Wyand Exgs—$1.25 
per 1! Mis. . H, H. Bullock, Creedn N. ¢ 2. 
White Wyandottes— Fees and $3 for 15, selected. 
ay Fish 4 Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 





Kings 





odruff, $8 Purebred Silver 
s for sitting, $1.50 per 15, de- 








andot ‘ees, from 7-™. hens, 
sd. Evergreen Farm, Route 7, 





, Trapnested Strai n WI hite “Wya dottes, 
elivered Eno Poultry Farm, West 





ottes i rs. 


d stock, redu ed L E. workman, 





I h- 
Denton, 








andotte Cockerels—Few 


ed Silver Laced W 
Lafayette Farm, M. 


1 sell at bargain price. 
lat, Lexingt Nw. C. e = 
Silver W dotte Eggs—Tarbox strain; 
ty & steed. g per sitting of 15 eggs. 
Brook Farm, Greenwood, 8. C. 










Hens 








Su **Martins’® White Wyandott 
and >; nice stock wf, ege recor Also 
eggs, $- rthur Daniel, Mocksville | oI 





——— 





ner hide # Eges. Sylvan 
Mis 





iar | r ae $2.5 50 per 
»o Rutherfordton, x C., 





Duck Begs—$2.50 per sitting; $20 
cks. S0c each. Largest duck plant 
ian Poultry & Duck Plant, Knox- 



























GUINEAS 
juineas—$2.50 each. John W. Boyd, 
te rican Guineas—At $1.50 each, 
Pletwcher’s Farm, Route 2, Ja kson, 
TURKEYS 
Red —From choice stock, well 
rich red best. blood lines in 
08 d ax, a. 
uh F ¢ id most DOF ular breeders 
I $10 ~0, 
Es, "$id, if dozen 
j Purl Fan Siler City, N. 
al Two | OR MORE BREEDS 





tpaid. Catalog free. 





I 4 Barred Rocks, 
Statesville, N. ¢ 








Indian Game, In- 




















Eges—! Or] ton, ¢ h 

dian K Ducks—$2 J 5 John W. Boyd, 
A) Va man at 
“Pure S.C. Rhode I 1 Red and White Leghorn 
Co ‘ $2 ur Atwood Stock Farm, Wi: n- 
Saler N 

~ Look— :—Hillside Poultry Yards, 
Ris a and §. C. White Leghorn 
cock $ 

at: erel and Pullet Matings—Headed with_prize- 
wil r cock s $2 for 15 Satisfacuon. Western 
Blope R ) t Ny ¢ 





—T rmohlen Strain 
weeks chicks. 
wton, N. 

Eges, $3 per “15. 
per ai delivered, 
N , Route 3 
Rhode Island Reds— Eggs, $1.50 
Bred-to-lay Barred Rocks; ceee. 

Mrs. W. R. Rich, Watha, N. C 



































“Largest White Turkeys—Eggs, 750 
6a delive oo shel s Wh ite Wyandottes, bred to 
lay. Eggs, 15c each, delivered. J. F. Pollard, Green- 

A 





fue rusts first cock, Ral- 


$5 15. Special prices 
2 after April 15th. Write 








ghorns—< ampbe l’s Never-stop Laying Strain 
—Ege for hatching, $3 per 15. Also Buff Orpingtons, 
among the South’s best. Mrs. C. B. Campbell, 
Victoria Road, Asheville, N. € 

For Sale—Barred Plymouth Rocks, Fawn and White 
Indian Runner Ducks—Eggs for hatching, from mat- 
ings of purebred, fine shaped birds, at $2 per sitting 
of 15 .and 13, postpaid. Address Mrs. A. A. Way, 

Ss. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Read My Potato Ad. Barber’s Seed Store. 































BEANS 
Mami noth Yellow Soy Be ans—$2 bu.; 50 bushels 
$1.9 yz A Whitakers, N. C. 











Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Seed stock. 

Write for prices. J. L. Simmor Belhaven, N. C. 
Dh nla ne te Ea ee. 
Sound - and clean, 
Sande: rsville, Ga. 











90-Day Speckled Velvet Bear 
1.25 per bu. Cloverdale Farm, 
elvet 2.50 per bu.; 90-Day Run- 
f.o.b. J. E. Lyon, Davis- 





rch Velvet. Bez 
Ivet. beans, 
rgia 
th Yellow Soy Bea: s—Prices change. Write 
’s prices and catalog. D. R. Mayo, Seeds- 
xville, Te 
Yellow Soy r 
per bushel, < ash 
ty, N. C. 














ns—Grown especially for 
f. F. Owens & Co., 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS P Hodge Prolige Seed rp 3 National prises 
— 7. ~ or corn clu ys. *roduced last year more than 
‘ —— Plants—TSe 1,000. See advertisement. H. thushels acre. $3.50 bushel; $1 pes *. Cash with order. 
A. Strain. T. R Hodges, Washington, N 
Early Jersey Cabbage Plants—500, $1, postpaid. ; 
Ga Gle on Love, Newton, N. C 








Biggs Has Rees rds—175 t ishel acre Highest in- 
High 













































dorseme t est re-bred seed. tructions, mak- 

Ww akef fi Cs bba Plan te— $1. 50 pe per 1,000, postpaid. " big vie Ids, small amount fertilizer, with each 

W. F. Mu y, Claremont, | N der. $4 bu.; 3 bushels, $11. . C, Moffitt, Ram- 
pa Ah i inncainhn LE — scur, 4. C 
Frost-proof Wakefie ld . Cabbage ants — So 75 per ! : 

1,000, prep ‘ Setzer, Claremont, N COTTON 
Fo rr vale — Barly Jersey ¢ abbage—$1. 50 E per r J.0 000; = arina? ton Seced._o0c . 
a C._ A. Wilson, Claremont, N by h he ay od land Farm, Kerr, 5 hr —— 
—Immediate shipment; $1 15, post- “ = “. ) aii i. Soak ‘ ra 
500, $1. Medlin Plant Farm, Fort “Blue Ribbon Big Boll, Early 5-lock ¢ mn Prize 





winner, sae _ Kirkwoox 





nnettsville, 8. ¢ 





ed Prices on Ea ly Maturing 
Shipped by express, 


le Cotton Co., Roysté a 
Sale — Choice Webber-49 Cotton Seed — For 


© i ” Staple 
; > s—300, %5c: 500, gia S 
id Cabbage Plant 300, 5c; Fs D el] bag, $3. 


2, postpaid, and guaranteed. T. 











Plants, Fruit Trees, Cabbage Plants— 


Strawberry ¢ > 5 18 b. Wadley . 
Now ready.” Write for prices, Chattanooga Nurseries, har ing ree oe * ‘Augusta ae Se 
Nnattanooga, enn nant 4 


Wan namaker’s Latest ae ved Cotton Seed —Highest 































Frost -Proo f Wakefield Cabbage Plants — 100, 25c, 2 ] 
postpaic 1,000, $1 7, expressed, Quick delivery. @Ually ant. + bales, Der Tan Boll; BO Bete 
Beter Piant Fa Claremont, N. . ter; $1.50 b el _S. T. ¢ 2. eee 
( bas Plants —Millior ns — cading varieties, ¢r “ng Bal ale — Kir x. mn .“* . ne 
500 1.000, $1.15; 5,000 and abo ve, @ Oc, Im- Dona bes. Cash ¥ Acree, Jr., Ca- 
mediate ent. juaranteed, o Y¥. Jackson, alte —_ a Ds 
milla, 
Johnston, ( ee BN. 
: = For Sale— Ext ra Good Rowden Cotton Seed—Cotton 
Ple : Wa ikefleld and Flat Dutch Cabbage produces well, large bolls, picks easy, and grows 1 1-1 
Plan a Re prt mpt ship ment. 500 postpaid, $1; th to 13 " : il $1 t 
expressed f 1, Thomasville Plant Co., {ach to 1% inch s saa All seed culled der U., 
Thomasville, Ga : ; ’ ° f.o.b. shipping point. W. KB. Smith, Jefferson, S. ¢ 
: Inch and one-fourth Cotton—Grown from Hartsville 
Except y Good Cabbage Plants—All varieties. No. 12, wi I “ P wi 
oa No, 12, will make as much per acre and will bring 
Rather s heap than plow under such fine plants. tyice gs much per pound as ordinary cotton. I am 





rains sail OF express; apy quantity., R, A. offering a few seed at $2 per bushel. W. E. Ward, 


Se Selma, N. C. 


















y 71s — Mi ) dy 2 Tome “ 
Ww = ee ee ap or. doreey Wi annamaker’s ¢ ‘level: and Big BR Catton Seed— 

akehielcs, <18 eae a ican, From seed that produced 2% ba les a : first prize on 
our potato plant ad. no Ametica seed and lint; no weevil or First and second 

















Plant Co., i. Ga year from originators, acc lima ted for North Carolina. 

P Cabbage Pl eo harleston wept. Jered bi L. O. Moseley, Kinston, N. C 

leld, Succession, Early Flat Dutch, Henderson’s Early w annamaker’s Pedi 

+ gre eed ( Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 

1 000, am waslesdio quantities. is mF Seed—We purchase d our entire lot of planting seed 

10 ue, Pg te, celle a, J eirid a oD this season from the originators, The Model Seed Farm, 
-- St. Matthews. Our crop has been well fertilized, aver- 





—s proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Flat Dutch ing over a bale per acre, ginned on a private gin, 
and Succession. Prepaid parcel post, 100, 30c; 300, culled and recleaned for planting purposes No boll 
75c; 500, $1; 2.008, Rg Full count and delivery weevil. Springside Farm, Newberry, 8. C. 





guaranteed By f.o.b bere, 1,000, $1.60; Wannamaker’s Cleveland Bi t Se¢ y 
. ; 1 an g Boll Cotton Seed—We 
eS 505" 10: (000 up at $1.25 D. F. Jamison, are breeding and improving this wonderful cotton our- 


selves on the strong land of Piedmont Belt South Caro- 
Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—30 million, finest plantg lina, Unequaled by any other short staple cotton for 
we have shipped in 8 years, Wakefields, yn earliness. Endorsed by our county agent. Wanna- 
Flat Dutch. 500 for $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $1.50 maker’s Cleveland Big Boll cotton is endorsed by our 
1,000; 10,000 at $1.25; 100 000 at $1. by mail or je State Agricultural College over all other short staple 
press collect. Prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., varieties. Private gin for maximum purity Write 
Box 108, Thomasville, Ga for facts and prices. We are selling, Marett Farm & 
_ Bail Pr = = i Seed Company, Westminster, 8. C, 
»—Nanic r co stato 4 
th fc a a $2 1 : \e Pcoatine re arneeee « Wannamaker’s Pedigreed C Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
bage, onion and tomato ate ts, 500, $1: 1,000, $1.7 Seed—At prices cut to_ less than % last year’s prices, as 
mailed or expressed. Heavy Fruiter p SEL seed, } alt follows: Small lots, $2 per bushel; 10-bu. lots, $1.85; 































price. Cat log free. ‘‘We lead, others follow.” Writ e 25-bu, lots, $1.75; 50 bu. lots, $1.60; and 100-bu. lots, 
nearest office Sexton Plant Co., Royston, G ' $1.50, = ~ are the genuine latest improved seed, 
: Falcon, N. C.: T asville, grown and bred on the farms of the originators and 

breeders. The €¢ arly, high-producing, high-linting, 

small. weed type, t vat most surely beats the boll weevil. 

Our Frost-proof Cabbage Plants are grown in open FE lding 1 t per acre, ginned, re- 





fleld, hardened through frost and freezing weather, 
and will produce heads, Varie Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield Succession and Flat Duteh one le record in North Caro- 
ready now Prices, by m ail or express collect, 500, lina ¢ mmt inity Tests by Dr. Winters in 1915 to 1919, 
$1.10; 1,000, $2; 5,600 and over, $1.75, 1,000; 10,000 jn 12 communities: First and chosen by farmers in 10; 
and over, $1.50, 1,000; postpaid, 500, $1.50; 1,000, gecond in 2, yiel as high as 1,387 Ms. lint per acre, 
$2.50. Sat isfaction guaranteed. Order today. Agents 43 per cent lint: )s. lint more than local Cleve- 
Big premium list free. jJand, and 451 Ms. more than local variety. Write for 





private ginnery sys- 
and perfect stand in 















wanted for garden seed. 




































Jefferson Farms, Al! Albany, Ga special prices on larger quantities and our new 20- 
—_ — A=  ti‘<‘ér«wrnzcr‘iptl catalog Warning: Many parties ad- 
CANE AND SORGHUM SEED vertising our «l have never pure used seed di- 
Suz : > rect fre m ; ’ 1 z s (at least 
Seed—Postpaid, 60c; enough for ‘ ing direct 
Ulah .. whos nee k Model Seed 
range and Texas Ribbon Cane St 4 amaker & 
nville Seed Co., Henderson- Propr innamal Jr., Plant 
) 
arly ; Ora inge e ( a ie § Seed —Ne w FLOWERS 
e f . Write for prices. 

Char N Ferns—Boston and Whitman, Nice strong plants 3 by 
- _ ——~—— mail postpaid, 10 for $1. We also will send_postpaid 
i for fodder arly AM- 90 assorted plants consisting of Geraniums, Begonias, 


Orat 1ge, $1.35 b Us f.0.b. Knox- (Coleas s, Ageratum Alternanthea, 

edsman, Knoxville, Tenn. Phlex, Alyssium, Sultanna, Zinnas, Hollyhock, Daisies, 

tunias, Candytuft, Mignonette, Tube Roses, Glad- 

CHUFAS on for $1. Nice strong plants. Theo 

r Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 8, S. Hig thland Stat ior Birmingham, Ala, Ala, 
Write W. T. Hughes, ____ GRASS SEED 


$2.50; 100 Ibs., $7. Poyner 






























Sudan Grass—25 ft 
I J 








, »» Dot 


Sudan 1 Gr rass—Free ro 7 Johnson grass, fancy, re- 
cleaned. 100 Ibs., $7: Ibs., $4; per pound, 10a 
Hudmon Seed Co., N shite % , Ten 


Sudan ¢ Grass "Seed—Bes t grade, free from Johnson 
eet Clover Seed—White ite Blossom, $13 per 100 Ths.; grass. In lots of 100 Ibs., or more, 5c Ib.; smaller 
Yellow Blossom, $14 100 Ids., f.o.b. Knoxville. Both quantities, 6c ™., f.0.b. ‘Knoxville. D. R. Mayo, 
best grade hulled seed. tite for catalog. D. R, Seedsman, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mayo, Seedsman, Knoxville, Tenn. 
CORN MILLET 
Tennessee Golden or German Millet Seed—Recleaned, 
Corn—Biggs’ Prolific Seed Corn—75c peck; $2.50 at $2.10 bushel. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
2 2 S. Olive, 4 N. C 
per bushel. L »_ Olive, Apex Millet-—Best. grade Tennessee German, 2.10 bu., 
Truckers’ Favorite—Selected Early Cormm—4 pints, -f.o.b. Knoxville. D. R. Mayo, Seedsman, Knoxville, 
postpaid, 50c. Malcolm Sharp, Madison, N. Tennessee. 
Biggs’ 7-Ear Seed Corn— Botncted Gallon renal Cattail Millet—Small quantities, 20c ™.; 100 Ibs., 
60c; bushel expressed, $3. R. O. F »arks, U! ah, N. 138c. Write for prices on larger quantities. Roy Darby- 


———————- shire, Donaldsonville, Ga. 
Seed Corn—Write for catalog and pri pri 
ted. 


stating 
quantity wa PEANUTS 





SREVRANTTRONE Seed 











varieti 
, Fort 


Exhibitic Chrysanthemun 
Pompons, 4( Mrs. Dallas 


CLOVER 




































































“ 
All fancy, hand selected, nubbed 


a 

and tipped seed. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

North Carolina Seed Peanuts—$1.25 bushel. Pear- 
Seed Corn—Neal’s Paymaster, Hickory King, Ten- 2 “ 

nessee Red Cob—All best grade. Price $2.50°per bu. sall & Co., Wilmington, N. C, 

for each variety, f.o.b. Knoxville. D. R. Mayo, Seeds- White Spanish Peanuts—$5 100-ID. bag; Runners, 

man, Knoxville, Tenn. $4. Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 


A Choice Lot of ‘‘Lathams Double’ Seed Corn for : 7 
Sale—By the originator. Satisfy yourself of its supe- is ae vom ee ms Bes c. roo 
rior merits by looking up its official record. F.\P. Fj} . a "y » 
Latham & Son, Belhaven, N. C. = 

Reid’s White Dent—A 2-ear, 100-day corn. Popular Sound, Well Matured Spanish Seed Peanuts—$6 
because of time-proved merit. The logical answer to 100-%, sack. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sparks Bros., 
your seed corn question. Every characteristic recom- Eufaula, Ala. 

ctieal = ee, ap ot aeree a a ou Bale Lage sine, North Carotina Bunch, Beed 

1Céa & verience, ane Ld ” a - 5 1 ™ - Ww r pe ‘ 7 nn, 

tifle breeding. | Bushel. $3.50 booklet free. “8. B. eee oe eS oo . 


scie t 
Reid & Sons, Henderson, Tenn. 
" ‘Aa oe . : Sound, Well ‘Matured ‘ee 3 Spanish Planting Pea- 

Boyd’s Choice Soft Prolific Seed Corn—This corn has yyts—$5 for 100-Ib. sack. No. 1 sedd. Hugh Sparky 
been graded and improved for 8 years. Last year’s Morris Station, Ca. 
TOR. 155 bushels per acre. This is the champion corn 
of N. C., and it has taken the silver cup for the past Cut Fertilizer Costs—Plant Improved Large Jumbo 
5 years; 3 to 6 ears to the stalk. We have a limited Peanuts—Best paying fron. By mail, postpaid, pound, 
amount of this at $4 per bushel, which is worth $10 20c; 5 pounds, 70c; 25 pounds, $3; larger quantities, 
per bushel. Rush your order, before it is too late. f.o b., 10¢ pound. ‘A. B. Phelps & Son, Merry Hill, 
American Seed Co., Charlotte, N. C. North Carolina. 












































(21) 417 





PEAS 


Peas—Peas—F Sale— All varieties. Write for 
Prices. W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga. 








Cowpeas—Whips, Brabhams and Mixed—Write 6 for 
best vrices, stating quantity wanted. Market changes. 
Hudmon Seed Co., Nash ville, , Ten n 







WeaA ish C hoice Stock Cowpeas 
of All Vari eties—It a < lots or less. Write for prices. 
Ameri Charlotte, N. C, 

Cowpeas worwills, New Bras, Brab 
hams, etc. ge. Write for today’s prices 


and catalog. D. R. Mayo, Seedsman, Knoxville, Tenn. 

















For Sale—Cow Peas, Clays, Whippoorwills, and New 
Eras, $2.50 per bushel, f.o.b. Prattville, Ala. Send 
check or money order with orders. Write for special 
price- on quantity lots Prattville Mercantile Co., 
Prattville, Ala 

















POTATOES 
Porto Rico Plants 0 postpaid, $1.25. RK. A. 
Strain, Jarie f-a 
Porto Rico Pot $1.75 1,000; 10,000, $1.50. 
D. M. Ba 
Porto Rix 
1,000. J 


Oakdale Farm 


Porto Rico Pot: 
order. C. W White, 

Booking Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Plarits—$2.50 
1,000. Murray’s Farm, Claremont, N. C. 

1,000 Porto Rico * Nancy Hall Plants—$3, post- 














paid; $2.50, collect mireka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 

Millions Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,00( 2.25; 
5,000 or over, $2 per 1,000. Clark Plant Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga 


Porto Rico and N y cy Hi all } Potato Pls ants—$2 1,000 ; 
5,000 and over, $1.75 per 1,000, Plants of quality. 
Shipp Plant Co., Cordele, Ga 











Four Million Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale— 
$1.75 a 1,000; order quick; cash with order. R. 
Batt en, Winoka Ga., Route 1. 


Porto Rico Potato Plant: o—Be gin prompt, shipments 
in early Arpil. 1,000, $1.7 5; 5,000, at $1.65. Thom- 
asville Plant Co., nomasvi fle, _Ga. 














Seed Sweet Potatoes — rly Triumph, Southern 
Queens—$4, 3-bushel crate; Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
$4.50. Yoder Bros., Newton, N 


“‘Taters’’—Government Inspected we cy Hall Potato 
Slips—Delivered, 2,500 and up, $2.50 1,000; less quan- 
tities, $3 1,000. Houston Produce Co., Houston, Miss. 

For Sale—350 Bushels Improved Irish Cobblér Po- 
tatoes—That yielded better than 319 bushels to acre; 
$2 per bu.; bags free R. B. Wagoner, Manassas, Va. 











Millions Genuine Porto Rico Plants—250 postpaid, 
75c; 1,000 postpaid, $2.40; over 5,000 expressed, 1.75 
1,000. Prompt shipment; fully " guatan nteed. R, A. 
Strain, Darien, Ga 





Sweet Potatoes for Bedding—Nancy Halls, slightly 
mixed with other varieties, all good eats; 90c per 
standard bushel hamper, $0.8, Laurinburg. JE. A 
Murray, Laurinburg, N. oa 





Porto Rico and Southern Queen Potato Plants— 
Also Tomato Plants—$1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 and _ up, 
$1.50 per 1,000. Reference, the Ashburn Bank. Write 

f. ae Farrer, As shb urn, Ga. 


Nancy Hall ar a Pc to pico. Potato Plants—$3 1,000, 
postpaid and insured. We ship plants true to name; 
grown from vine cuttings. £00, punhe ls bedded. Med- 
jin Plant F arm, Fort Mill, 8. ¢ 


For Sale—Certified, Disease Free Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—$3 per 1,000; over 10,000, $2.75; and over 20,- 
000, $2.50 per 1,000. Book your orders now. Enter- 
prise Truc ok Farm, Georgetown 8. 

















Genuine Porto Ric o and Nancy “Hall Potato Plants 
—$1.75 per 1,000; over 10,000, $1.65; delivery latter 
part April forward; cash with orders, ’ See our ad for 
cabbage plz n Plant Co., Alma, ¢ ae 


Genuine Po ro “Rico Potato Plants—Postpai a, 2 250 
l $1.50; 1 000, $2.75. Express poy 
sil n guaranteed or money refund- 
r’s Seed Store, Birmnigham, Ala. 


it Co., Can Ship Million Potato Plants 
icy Hall, Porto Rico, $2 1,000, expressed 
or mailed. ‘Plants, not promises.’” Government in- 
apected. Adress either office. Royston, ; Falcon, 
N. Valdosta, Ga.; Tal llahassee, Fla. ; Thomasville, 
A 


For Sale—Potato Plants—Now ready to ship. Nancy 
Hall, Pérto Rico. Government inspected and free 
from disease. Book your order now, and plants will 
be shipped the day you want them, $2.25 per 1,000; 
5,000 and above, at $1.85. Write Jno, Y. Jackson, 
Johnste n, § 

Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—Carefully selected, 
pure, certified stock. Field grown, and nothing but 
sturdy plants will_be shipped. We specialize on parcel 
post shipments. Booking orders now. State —— pela: 
desire plants shipped. Cash with orders. 

500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; 2,000 to 5,000, $2 50 per PO 000. 
Farmers’ Plant Co., Fruitland Park, Miss. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Shipment April lst to June 
15th, Genuine Porto Rico potato plants, grown only 
from No. 1 grade selected seed. Chemically treated 
to insure against disease. Government inspected. 
Equipped to handle one million plants per day. Ref- 
erence, Bank of Tifton. We guarantee shipment within 

days, or money en | refunded. 1,000 plants, 
$1.75 per 1,000; 5,0 $1.70 per 1,000; 10,000, $1.65 
per 1,000; 25,000, $1.80 per 1,000; 50,000, $1.50 per 

s f.o.b. i . Cabbage plants, $1.50 
per 1,000. We grow what we sell, Tifton Potato Co., 
Inc., Tifton, Ga. 


Potato Plants—From_10,000 bushels. Stop ordering 
cheap potato plants. Impossible to grow good plants 
cheap. Your orders are always held by such concerns. 
You take no chances having your order held with us. 
After April 10th, we absolutely guarantee to fill any 
orders sent us within 3 days after receipt of same. 
Jf your order cannot be filled within this time your 
money will be immediately returned. Furthermore, 
we guarantee plants to be satisfactory on arrival, either 
your order refilled or money returned. Our varieties 
are Porto Rico, Triumph eae Nancy Hall. Frepetd. 
250 plants, $1; ° 500 for $1.5 1,000 for $2.75. Exp 
collect, 1,000 to 5,000, at $205 5,000 to 10,000, at $2 
1,000. Carlisle Seed & Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


RASPBERRIES 


St. Regis Everbearing eed Plants—Low prices. 
James M. Rogers, Proffit. 


iexWeEanans 


.Progressive Best Everbearing—100, $2; 500, $7.50; 
1/000, $12.50, prepaid. Valdesian Nurseries, Bostic, 
North Carolina. 














Sexton Pla: 
Per Day— 



































TOMATOES 











th Yellow Soy Beans—Write for, prices and 
ating quantit 78, Prices change. Hud- 
( Nash 








Speckled Velvet, $1.50 per bu.; Osceola, Chi- 
gle al funch, at $4. New crop, choice 
D. A BR irch & Co., Chester Ga. 








le—First-class ~ Early” Speckled velvet beans, 
per bu.; Bunch beans, $2.50 per bu. W. H. 
s, Warthen, Ga 





For Sale—Early Speckled, Osceola and Bunch Vel- 
vet Bea pr no stock, new bags, right prices. Also 
Deas. H. M. Franklin. Tennille, Ga. 





~ Soy 3eans—We have for sale choice lot of Mammoth 
Fellow, Tokyo, Haberlandt and Virginia seed beans. 
FP. PL Latham & Son, Belhaven, N. C. 


100-Day Velvet Beans—Makes lots of vines; best 
running beans grown; $1.40 per bu. Bunch velvet 
beans, $1.75 per bu. W. C. Wilson, Bartow, Ga., Rt 


~ Mam amoth Yellow Soy Beans—New and 
Cleaied ; also Wilson Early Black and Tar r Heel Black. 
rite for prices. American Seed Co., Charlotte, N. 


AY 2 
Seed Soy Beans—Complying with ee vir 
ginia seed laws: purity, germinatton guaranteed. 
oth Yellow, $2.25 bu; Improved Tar Heel Black, 
$8.50 bu yielding, long standing variety, Soest for hogs, 
$1 peck; Giant Brown, t shatter from 
p pods, makes immense growth, same A. Black 
row, earliest soy, maturing beans 65 days, .$8 23 
Bae Deck ; quart postpaid, 60c. Pinner & Co., Soy 
fan Seed ists, Suffolk, Va. 























EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2.50, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 
we print. Prize letters not to exceed 300 words. All experience letters that are 
received and cannot be used will be destroyed, unless it is requested that they be 
returned. 
“Experiences in Selling Timber.”—Mail letters by April 7. 
xperiences in Selling Canned Goods.”—Mail letters by April 1 
“Experiences in Selling Milk, Butter, and Cream.’”’—Mail letters a April 20. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 
“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”—We offer $1 for each short letter we print. Must 
be written on a single sheet. When preferred name and address will withheld. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“Improvements I Have Made in Planning, Sontag , and Serving Meals, and What 
the Improvement Has Meant to Me and My ‘amily. * Please try to get in all letters 
three weeks before the date of publication. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail photographs any time. 














Tomato Plants — $2 per 1,000. Cabbage, $1.50. 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga, 
50 Nice Earliana Tomato hs ig; & 100, 65c, post- 
paid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N 
Early Acme, Farly Jewel, and Bione Fomato Plants 
—500 for $1, postpaid. J. B. Cowart, Collins, G 
Tomato Plants—$2 1,000 Transplanted tomatoes, 
$1 100, postpaid. Medlin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, 8. C. 
Tomato Plants—For im ate shipment. 100, 50c; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2. & tion guaranteed. Jno. 
Jackson. Johnston, S. ¢ 
Earliana, Beauty. Livingston Globe, Stone ae 
Plants—Prepaid, 100, 5 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. Write Barber’s Seed Store, Birmingham,’ Aia. 
Millions Large, ae * Field-grown Tomato Plants 
—Standard varieti 100, 30c; 200, 50c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.80, all mm ‘staid : 1,000 expressed, $1.50; over 
3,000, expressed, $1.25 1 000. Prompt shipment.” Sat- 
isfactory plants. R. A. Strain, Darien, Ga. 


TURNIPS 
In a Few Weeks We Will Have Several Hungeed 


- ~ of Hardy Winter swenip Seed for Sale. Wm 
Wortham, Blossom Hill Farm, Garrison, Texas. 


jase AGUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—At “‘live and let 
live’ prices. Also Biggs’ Prolific seed corn. Care- 
gully Cal for 6 years. Cotton Valley Farm, Ter- 













































(Classified ads. continued on next em) 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


(<6) 
























B 
Pia of Cab- 
bage ay re 
i. < 500 
4j a 
$1 Pla 
Fa 
M s Ready— 
Cab , $2 1,000, 
ex] wholesale 
pric sappointed., 
Ha 
Ear 3s—Prompt 
Ear! De Greater 
* Plans 
Zz Plants—100 O« 500 $1.25; 
- press, 10,000, Milli fleld- 
grawn tomato plants, Earl r_ Baltimore, 







Stone; 100, a 500, $1.5 


ystpaid, 
insured. R. J. Rountree 8. C. 





ato Slips— 








15 Million ow? iine Port > 

50 per 1,00 paid; $25 per 1,000, ex! s collect; 
it? 75 per 1 000 i 5,000 ‘lots. Te mato ? pla 50c per 
190, postaid; $1.50 per 1,000, e yllect. Start 
ahi ipping April 10th * Mansor Plant. Cc Oo. “vv aldosta, Ga, 








10re—Pric 


Tomato Plants—Variety, Greater Baltim 
1,000 for 


by mail postpake. 100 for 50c; 500 for $1.50; 
$2.50. By press, no prepaid, 1,900 to 4,000, ad 
$2-per 1, v0: 5,000 to 9. 000, at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,0090 
and over, $1.50 per 1,000. Porto Rico potato plants 
and cabbage plan: same prices as tomato plants 
“Plants packed in damp moss and guaranteed to arrive 
in good condition. Can ship at once. P. D. Fullwood. 
Tifton, Ga. 


Our Field Grown 





Cabbage Plants—Are well rooted, 









strong and hardy; will produce heads 6 weeks earlier 
than home-grown pla Hardened through freezing 
weather. All varieties re sady now. Prices, 500, $1.10; 
1,000, $2; 5,000, $1.50 1,000; 10,000, $10, express or 
ostage collect. Postpaid, 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
2:50, Earliana, Stone and Greater Baltimore To- 
mato plants, same price. Porto Rico, Yam sweet po- 
tatoes are very heavy yielders, requiring less cultiva- 


10,000, $17.50. Potato and 
Safe arriv al and satis- 
any, Ga. 


15th deduct 
of Port< 


$2 1,000; 4,000, $7; 
O plants ready April Ist. 
guaranteed. Jefferson Farms, Alt 


March 20th Fors ward—After “May 

We have bedded 7,500 bus! 
Kico type “4 potat oes, and 500 bushels of N 
Besides being inspec i and certified by our governing 
authorities, we treated the potatoes as bedded 
with a corrosive sublimate solution as an additional 
precaution —- stem-rot, ot-rot, et although 


tion ; 








Ready 








icy Halls. 








seed 














we raised every potato on di free la: aud our 
beds are in new * ground. By insured prepaid parcel 
post: 500 for $1.35: 1,000 for $2.60; 2,500 for $6.25 
5,000 for $12. By express or parcel post colle 1,009 
to 4,000, at $2.15 5,000 to 9,000, at $2.05; 10,000 to 
19,000, at $1.95; 20,800 to $9,000, at st 85; 40,000 
and over, at $1.75 Also Bermuda abbage, 
tomato, eggplant and pepper plants. “gud arantee 





ruara our 


that we have used more precaution 
Ss “Will be of 


customers; that our count, pack 
the best, and that we will satisfy you or return your 
money lay safe, and write for circular, or place 
your order with us Write or wire. Havana Plant 
Farm, Midway, Gadsden County, Florida. 


TREES 


Fruit Trees, Cabbage Plants— 
Chattanooga Nurseries, 











Strawberry Plants, 
Now ready. Write for prices. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sell Fruit Trees, 
d profit. 
Dept. 25, 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do noteextend-our general advertising — 
antes to land advertisements, -because eve 
chaser should see land for himself before Duzing. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to hisshonesty and business responsibility, 





Nut Trees, Ornamental Trees— 
Write today Smith Bros., 














NORTH CAROLINA 


Free ¢ Lauds—Our al 1 age bo 
Va 4 { La i a i 1 IOS "v 
acre i ~ 1 place t 
ADs how Z and tab 
ew la I ) paid Webd 
Publ g 4 ’ S Pa M 
2 A x \ a Z 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Positions guaranteed Edwards College, 


Learn 
on credit 
Winston, N 


HELP OR POSITION _WANTED | 


Wants ted—Female irses at a a ter ndants s 3 for State 
fl spital. Address Dr, Albert An ( uperiz 
ent, Raleigh, N. ¢ 








State 
itend- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








PUREBRED POULTRY | 





LEGHORNS 


—- LPP 





MISCELLAN EOUS BREEDS 


~—_—— 





Brown Leghorn Hatching Eggs 


lay whe 
Write for 


STERLING ‘POULTRY FARMS, 
P. 0. Box 278 Morganton, N.C, 

















(CHICKS — HATCHING EGcS} 
18c Each 16c Each | 


White Leghor &. ¢ 3, Buff Or 
HUSKY Giners 
EGGS THAT HATCH 
Satisfa on 


CACKLE POULTRY FARM, 


Station A, Greenville, Ala, 
Tessas J 











EGGS—— Purebred ——ECCS| 


BARRED P Ey MOT TH ROC . 

RHODB ISLAN RED, ar 

WHITB WY ANDOTTE EGG $ 
From farm-raised, heavy-laying stock, at $1.50 

a g of 15 eggs; $8.50 a 109, 
PURITY OF STOCK IS GUARANTEED as ouly 

one breed is ke a farm 
AMALTHEA FARMS, BRISTOL, VA, 








pt on 


Route |, 














y Ras an Harvesters. Geo, E. 


rayers and Auto- 
Square deal. 





Ohio 





3 
own, 











washers o 
Write iT d 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch fur instantly mending leaks in_all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





















rle Housel ehold Line on Earth—Red 
hot selle ‘ dy repeaters, 100 1 cent profit. 350 
light Weight, fast % ’ I wular priced necessities. 
Agent’s outfit free t busy—quick Write today; 
postal will do Am ierican Products Co., 3264 Ameri- 
can Bld Cir ti, Obi ) 
We Want it Trustwortl iy Men to Sell Fruit Trees for 
Us—Applicants must be high-class men, as we con- 


duct a high-class business. If you have ever sold any- 
thing, you can sell fruit trees, and we have a money- 
making proposition for you ‘This is not a job tor a 
few months only, as our goods will make friends for 
you and cause you to get repeat orders. We stand 
squarely behin 2 our goods and our men: f you want 
a money -mak proposition, write us today. The 
Howard- Hickore Co., Route 4, Hickory, N. C. 





Single Comb White Leghorns 


Can furnish Stock or Eggs 
from Blue Ribbon Winners 
at reasonable prices. 
Mating List Free. 
H.T.GIBSON, Rockingham, N. C. 














MINORCAS 





—_— 


Eggs! Eggs! Eggs! 
South. 
Raleigh, and State Show, Salisbury. 
tion of the Shi yw. None better at any price. 
once for handsome catalog describing them 

the asking. WwW. A. GUNTER, Denim, 


Second to none in_the 


S. C. White Minorcas. 


Made clean sweep of winnings at State Fair, 
They were attrac- 
Send at 
Free for 






Miller Baby Chicks give you 100°; hatch 
Insurance without worry. 20 lead 


tates last year. 0 Ss @ 
:. Chicks shipped postpaid. Cataloz rire 





LOOK!—LISTEN!—EGGS AND STOCK FOR SALE 
TWIN OAKS POULTRY YARDS now ready to book 
orders for hatching eggs from their White Rocks, 8. C 
Reds, and Black Langshans Some choice stock left 
for sale yet in the Reds ~ Langshans. Also White 
Indian Runner drakes for mating list. 

Haw River, North Carolina, 


— LOCAL AGENTS WANTED — 


We need someone to take subscriptions for us in your 
neighborhood. We pay well for this work. Write for 
particulars. 

















MACHINERY 


; Duro Deep — ell Fectel c Pump—Cheap. 
Ruski: gz. Marshville, N. 


Corn Mills, Saw Mills, § Shingle Mills, 
Engines. De Loac h ¢ o., 541, 


For Saie—10 Rebuilt Aut 
fect condition. Each truck guaranteed, 
Co., Raleigh Co. 








Cc. E. 





Water Wheels, 
_Atlanta, Ga. 
Trucks—Absolutely pe 
Dillon supply 

























-_ 

A $2,000 Two-ton Truck for $800—New Continenta) 
motor, new tires, oroughly overhauled. Write for 
particulars. Wm. Hann, Munden, Va 








Lanham Cotton Chopper-C ultivator—New, never un- 
packed; received last season too late to use. Plauting 
no cotton this year. First check for $75 gets it. 
Henry Pinner, Suffolk, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Razors Honed—Mail your dull razors, with 25c silver, 











to W. I. Wheeley, Stem, N. C. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Ship Your Produce, Etc.—I handle all products o 
the farnt and forest. J. F. Smithwick, 338 Tiinots 
Street, Toledo, Ohio 





s and | Heifers for 
belt Work. 





Registered Holstein n Bulls, ¢ Cc 
Sale—Also Mogul Tractor, suitable for 
road Acre Farm, Blackstone, Va. 


For Sale—One Two-horse w agon—New, never been 
run. Retail price, $135; will take $85, and will pay 
the freight to you. A. T. Outlaw, Greenville, N. C. 


Cleveland 3 Boll Cotton Seed, Improved—S85c; over 
50 bushels, Be bushel. Two fine Jersey bulls, 8 
months old, $35 each. Good Jersey cow, $80. Will 
take hogs on payment. Home Seed and Land Co., 
Dunn, N. C. 











Splendid fe Cochere 30 Mountains of North 
Carolina. 2,0 7-room house, modern 
conveniences ; cen ii ifieent a H. H. Morehouse, 
Oakwoods, Wilkes Co., N. C. 


recereen Stock and Poultry Farm, Route 2, Cres- 
well, N. C.—Attention—I offer for sale spotted Po- 
land-Chin . hogs, shoats and pigs, as good as the best. 
Their sires are Western boars. S. W. Woodley. 


Bargains in Farms—I have bought all farm bargains 
around Mebane and am running farm bargain sale for 














next 30 days. Have 6 farms on State Highway. y Witte 
for particulars. W. S. Crawford, Mebane, N. 
VIRGINIA 
Farm of 62 Acres for Sale—Near Virginia Beach, 
Va. Write Amelia Weeks, Rockport, Indiana. 








service. Avoid dangerous 


Patents Secured—Prompt 
delays. Send for our “Record of Invention’ form 
and free book telling How to Obtain a Patent. Send 
sketch or model for investigation. -relinetaary advice 


without 
J. & J 
D.C 


charge. Highest references. rite today 
ackson & Co., 113 Quray Bidg., Ww ashington, 





Succession and Drumhead Cabbage Plants—At 90c 
per 1,000. Stone and Globe tomato plants, at $2 for 
1,000; $1.75 for 5,000; $1.50 for 10,000 lots. Georgia 
Runner seed peanuts, at 34¢c per T.; White Spanish 
seed peanuts, at 4c per . Pure; bright Georgia can* 
syrup, in 35-gallon burrels, at 50c per gallon; syrup 
in beer bottles, at $1.50 per dozen. . All f.o.b. Dixie, 
Ga. We invite correspondence. R. E. Bower & Son, 
Dixie, Ga. 





BEEWARE 





Virginia—Let me send you free catalog - of the best 





bargain in farm and timber properties in Virginia, 
where farm land is cheap and productive, and the 
climate delightful. Address, The Virginia Realty Co., 
Palmyra, Va. 

134 Acres—70 cleared; 10-room house; barns and 
outbuildings; % mile railroads and electric car line; 


State High School and 4 churches; % mile of the ce- 








ment road between Richmond and Petersburg. Also 
2 other farms. Prices right; terms. W. F. Gay, 
Route 3, Box 113, Petersburg, Va 

Fine Farm for Sale oe Toe account of age and ill 
health, I want to sell one of the best farms in Pied- 





mont section of Virvinia, cx ns sisting of 1,494 acres of 
land 250 cleared, balance timber and grazing. Dwell- 
ing consists of 9 rooms and various closets, id n 
, front porch 13 by. 50, 









parlor, sleeping porch, basement 

2 bath rooms, 3 toilets, 5 chimneys; also eam heat, 
gas light with nicest of fixtures, and serv s house 
in yard, 6 tenant houses; stable for 16 horses, corn 


vehicles; 6 new tobacco 
grist gr my ara 
houses; hot ar ld t 

ables anil | chick 


sheds for tools and 
barns, storehouse, blacksmith shuy 
washed away), 4 chi 

dwelling and water 
ed from large bri 
in the county exce] 
aires, which might 
of horses and m 
lime spreader 
drill, plows, 6 
produ ‘e 30 bushet s 
is chocolate, ane 
lies in a valley and 
west winds by ridges 
feet higher, am 
winds by ridge 


house, 














rake, gr ass and grai 
“of whe: at d 
G 








of it is “protect d from north- 
re a lor 1 





Norwood, Va 





OTHER STATES 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas A 
new farming and livestock region with new towns is 
being opened up. ‘This territory already 
cupied by a good class of settlers. and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
an and very easy ferms. Move in early and take 
firat pick Write today for free illustrated folder. 
T. C. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe. Texas 





is partly oc-. 


For Sale—Beehives and Beekeepers’ Supplies—Write 
for special price list. Roebuck Gin Co., Roebuck, S. C 


CABBAGE 
Fresh Green Cabbage—Hard heads, 25-Ib. hampers, 
. A. 


$1; 100-™. standard crates, $2.50; ready now. & 
Strain, Darien, Ga 














FEED 

Corn—80c bushel. Meal and cracked corn, $1.75 100. 

teef scrap, $4.50 All poultry feeds. Robert E 
Smith, Nassawadox, Va. 


HAY AND GRAIN 































White Milling Corn—Carlots or less, Write J. L. 
Simmons, Belhaven. N. C. 

Bright ( Grass Hay Mixed With Clover—$25 per 
ton; check h order Reference, Bank of Liberty 
N. ‘. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 

PRINTING 
150 Neatly Printed Envelopes good 
tality. J. M Byrd, Cal N 





wt Notehead: 
a Pre ess, sear 


SHINGLES 


Shingles- 





Asbestos 













fhe 
samples ar 0} “Re 
Budd-Piper Rooftt ig Co 





a Cypress Shingles—20 inches 
trom 5,00( to carload 
1,000 up. Buy fr om_mill 
t. Pender 


Shingle Co., 


















; 2 dozen to 
with order, 
carlots. O. C. 





case; packed in 1 
f.o. b. Good,’ Va. Write 
Padgett, Forest Depot, V 


for prices ir 





Send in your renewal. Get up a club and 


get a reward. 





PUREBRED 


LIVESTOE€K 





and “‘out” the next year? 


““purebreds” 


hog feed as wheat bran. 


2. Start with a regist 
2 e n 
3. If you have one or more 


4. Study hogs 
Extension, West Raleigh, N. C., 








ye ONE BROOD SOW ON EVERY FARM—PROPERLY CARED FOR > 


Start Right With Hogs 
@ Why are so sani farmers “in the hog bieinveae” one year, 


@ lt is because they have never really been 
they have looked upon hog growing as something requir- 
ing little effort and no knowledge. 

could work magic. 


@ Every grower of pork should start with purebred stock— 
this is fundamental—but if these purebreds are not prop- 
erly fed, they will degenerate and not make a profit. 


FUNDAMENTAL STEPS 


1. Start by planning pastures. 
grain cost of gains around 30 per cent. 


ered bred sow of your favorite breed, pre- 
ferably the most popular breed in your neighbohood. 


range to codperatively buy a purebred boar 


good brood sows, either buy or ar- 
of the same breed. 
Swine 


and hog feeding, and write the Office of 
for information and help. 


North Carolina Swine Breeders Association || 
and Office of Swine Extension 


This advertisement is paid for by a group Bynes c- 
nen and farmers interested in greater por 
fore greater prosperity for the South. 


ONE BROOD SOW ON EVERY FARM—PROPERLY CARED FOR g 


y 


*in”’—because 


They have thought 








@ For instance, do you know the comparative feeding value 
of wheat bran and wheat middlings, which sell for prac- 
tically the same price per pound? 
ment Station found, by actual test, that wheat middlings, 
fed with skim milk, is almost exactly twice as valuable for 


The Maine Experi- 


Good pastures will reduce the 





proc luc nti 















“After 


pared with 


were 


that the Holstein -eattle were t 
other breeds 
the only 
after feed and other expenses were c 
Several cows cleared »sver $100 


OLSTEIN CATTLE 


J. Diedrich, Sumner, Iowa, writes: 
doing official testing for 16 months I conclude j 
1 


table. As cot 

the Holsteins 
clear yfits 
against then® 





over I c 
made the tarm 
harged 


cows that 


a year. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


180 American Bldg. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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| WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRE PIGS | 
Eight or ten weeks old 
On the installment plan— 
$1 Down and the Pig Is Your’n 


WRITD FOR PARTICULARS 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, DURHAM, N. C. 








= > 
—PINEHURST BERKSHIRES— 
Special Private Sale 
Bred Sows, Bred Gilts, and 
‘ Service Boars. 


| Pinehurst Farms, Pinehurst, N.C. 














! Hillcrest Epochal 4th 377492 | 


end been pronounced, “by good authority on Berk- 
st as one of the greatest sires today in 
The demand for HILLCREST BERK- 
SHIRES has far exceeded our expectations. We 
have a few Bred Sows, and some Choice Gilts and 
Boars left. Booking Young Pigs for May Ist de- 
livery only. Those whom we have sold can tell 
you of our Berkshires. HILLCREST FARM, 
H. M. Harris, Owner, Clarksville, Va. : 














_ DUROC-JERSEYS : 
DUROCS-- March Pigs --DUROCS 


Now Booking Orders for March Pigs 
Sired by PATHFINDER PREEMINENT, and out 





of large, stretchy sows of Defender breeding, @ 
blending of two of the largest strains of Durocs, 
PRICES: $20 AND UP. 


FAIRMONT FARMS, UNIVERSITY, N. ©. 
E. S. VANATTA, Owner and Manager. 











az _—— 
}—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


Let us quote you on high-class foundati br 
wk, sired by, or bred to JORDA AN Ss ‘WONDER, 
rth Carolina's Grand Crampion Every 
nM g or pore cholera immune, and atisfaction 
guarar d on every order “Over 200, 0 juead tc 
select ‘fre m. 


WRITE YOUR WANTS 
| sonDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. c. | 











[_DUROC-JERSEYS— 


500 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
Everything Immvuned by double treatment 
BRED AND OPEN SOWS AND GILTS 
SERVICE BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from 
one to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. WRITE US. 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 


rd 








Brinkley, Ark. 
— 








GUERNSEYS 


AARP PA AAA AAA 


eae 


GUERNSEY BULL FOR SALE | 
Masher’s Delight No. 59464 


A typy sure-breedir ts aa bred 

Bull, 22 months old; 75 pe rt MAS ue R "Dio ode 

Not a cheap bull, br t wish Fe etic bs ck of him. 
Accre d Herd 

HIRAM E. ‘BOWMAN, 














Route I, Box 212, Waynesboro, N. C. 
ete loa 








HOLSTEINS 


Oe eee 





Sire of the Famous King Segis breed- 
ing. Dam and granddam 
good yearly records. 


Bull Calf at Less Than One-half 


HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED 
Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 
itenal 





a aaa 








JOS. A. TURNER, Mor., 
j 7 
Grandson and great-grandson of May Echo Sylvia. 
12 nearest dams averaged 32 Ibs. butter in days; 
20 nearest dams averaged 30 Ibs. butter in days. 
SERVICE TO A FEW COWS 
53 rer cent breeding as Carnation King 
lvia, the $106 000 calf; 6S per cent same breed- 








ne as Lady Waldrop Sylvia. 
TOM PEMBERTON, GREENSBORO, N. C. 
a 








_JERSEYS 


ee ees 





Virginia’s Premier Register of Merit 
Herd—Show Ring Winners. 
JERSEY BULL SALE 


MANNSFIELD HALL FARM, 


won 
aa RAPALA PPPL LOL LL LLL 











Fredericksburg, Virginiges 





























ATTEND DIGGS FARM 


J. F. DIGGS, Owner 


FIRST ANNUAL SALE 
Thursday, April 14th, 1921 


Rockingham, 


30 Head—SiRsey Xt TLE--00 Head 
PLANTERS AND FARMERS! 


The Jersey cattle business is on a sound and profitable basis, and of all classes 
of livestock to be affected by recent abrupt declines, the Jersey seemingly + 
feels it least of all. There is a steady increasing demand for butter fat at pre- 
vailing good prices, which assures you of a “money crop” twelve months . 
each year, aside from a crop of calves annually. i} 


“INVESTIGATE NOW” 


The Jersey is the profitable breed. Get your foundation at 


FIFTY HEAD— including cows, heifers, calves, and a few extra well-bred | 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR A CATALOG 


TOM DEMPSEY, Sale Manager 
WESTERVILLE, OHIO 


& 

















North Carolina 


“Diggs Farm.” 


sires. 
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SHORTHORNS 
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snectners Prize mae te 


how 
Vv er 


g ms 
t eading 





ee I AM as 
liberal prize awards at 
other states. The to- 
3 tal throughout th e 
"nited States will not 
fall far short ot $300, - 





AMERICAN Guenracet ‘BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, It. 











MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
— Private Sale Dairy Cattle — 


HOLSTEIN, GUERNSEY, JERSEY. 


100 Head— Registered Stock and Grades —100 Head 
toth sexes, all ages, etc. Full particulars furnished. 


PALMETTO FARMS, AIKEN, 8. C. 
When writing advertisors, ome “1 am writing you as 


an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antess the reliability of all yet a cvertising it carries."’ 











DO YOU WANT TO BECOME AN. AUCTIONEER— 
And a Better Judge of Livestock and Pedigrees? 


IF SO, SEND FOR CATALOG OF COL. REPPERT’S AUCTION SCHOOL. 


MR. 708th LaTHAM, known as one of the best judges 
s, wi have charge of the livestock jud 
COL. REPPERT will pereonally instruct each student 


Addrecs 


REPPERT’S SCHOOL OF a ge cga 
Pies 


ting 


e mention this paper when wr 





of livest< ck and an authority 
ying and pedigree wor 


TERM OP aS JUNE 27, 1921. 





DECATUR, IND. 


for catalog. 





Early to Market— Full Weight 


51 per cent of all hogs mare 
keted in the United States in 
1918 were Duroc-Jerseys. 


Duroc-Jersey hogs have 
proved themselves in cham- 
pionship shows as well as on 
the market. 

Duroc-Jersey hogs raise large families and put on weight quickly. They are hardy, easy feeding 
animals that mature at an early age, and are uniformly red in color. 
Write for our Free booklet “Duroc-Jersey Hogs Are Prolitic and Profitable,” 


The National Duroc-Jersey Record Association. ae 170 Peoria, Ill. 


The largest swine record « association in the world—12,000 membere 








ee — “ oo ss 
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SHORTHORN CATTLE 


In these strenuous times, “why waste your feed on scrub cattle’? Why not increase the value of 
your scrub cows 50 per cent by just one cross ofa Registered SHORTHORN Bull? The greatest br 

for the South and the only beef breed producing milk. Cows in the Engadine Herd have been chosen 
with great discrimination and many are the tops of some of the biggest sales in America. No expense 
has been spared in the selection. We have BULLS priced to suit the individual, as well as a few 
females. If you can’t afford one, get your neighbors to go in with you.- Eliminate the ‘‘scrub’’ an 


make your feed pay. 
HERD BULLS 


PROUD VILLAGER 676668 
Sire, Village Royal, the bull that has sired 680 
many champions, including this year’s Interna- 
tional Reserve Grand Champion bul! Dam 
Cloverleaf Claret, by the great Maxwalton Snitan 








MAXWALTON ROMPER 941317 

Winner this year of third prize in a class of 38 
at the Inernational. Sire the $20,000 Imp. Rodney. 
Dam, Maxwalton Mina 2nd, the dam of as many 


(Avondale’s full brother), and out of Imp. Donside first prize winners and noted cattle as any other 


Pride, by the Duthie bred Golden Fame. cow in America. 
PISGAH FOREST, N. C. 





R. W. EVERETT, ENGADINE FARM, 














Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Thorough springtime spray- 
ing rids trees of fungous 
troubles and rewards you with 
smooth, satin-finish fruit. 
Make sure your spray mate- 
rials are efficient, 





Atomic Sulphur 


has proven to be a most depend- 
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Harvesting—Another Tough 
Job Cletrac Makes Easy 


ITCH the tank-type Cle- 
A trac to the binder and 
you're safely off on one of the 
toughest jobs of the year. This 
steady-going tractor is a glutton 
for work. It does just as much 
during the last hour as first thing 
in the morning—never has to 
stop and rest. 


Cletrac always doesan A-1 job. 
- It gets all the grain close to the 
fence, cuts clean to the corners, 
turns short and swings quickly 
back to the straightaway. 


It runs on two broad tank- 
type tracks which prevent dig- 
ging in on soft or sticky ground. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CoO. 


“Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World” 


19047 Euclid Ave. 


There’s never any power-loss. 
And the improved water air- 
washer keeps the heavy-duty 
motor running smoothly with a 
constant supply of cool, moist 
air. 


Then the adaptable Clctrac 
follows through with the thresh- 
ing—lines up quickly and fur- 
nishes the steady power so neces- 
sary to clean threshing. Easily 
handles cow-pea, soy-bean and 
peanut threshers, too. 


Get in touch with the Cletrac 
dealer near you and write us for 
that interesting booklet “Sedecs- 


ing Your Tractor.’ 


Cleveland, Ohio 





THE CLETRAC WAY 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Horsepower: 

12 at drawbar, 

20 at belt-puiley 
Length: 96 inches 
Width: 50 inches 
Height: 52 inches 
Weight: 3420 pounds 
Turning Circle; 12 feet 
Traction Surface: 

About 800 square inches 
Center to Center of 

Tracks; 38 inches 
Belt Pulley: Diameter 

8 inches, face 6 inches 





TRACTOR } 





able remedy for scab and 
brown rot of the peach and for 
Apple Scab, Cedar Rust and 
other fungous~ troubles on 
apples. It is a timely spray to 
use right now. 


Free Spraying Service 
We advise, direct and co-operate with 
fruit growers in all spraying matters, 
Write us plainly about your spraying 
problems. Our Service Department 
answers inquiries personally. Your 
name on our mailing list brings you 
our Bulletin issued seasonably with 
timely spraying information, Address 


General Chemical? 


lIneecticide Dept, 25 Broad St.NewYorkcn, WO 


S-C SAW RIG 


Wood and lumber are in big demand af | 
top prices. Youcan easily make big profits 
with an S-C Portable Saw Rig. No betteroutfit made, 
Simple, powerful, easy tooperate, Runsoneithet 
gasoline, or kerosene;2to18h.p, Costs little te | 
operate, Shipped direct at low prices; cash or easy 
payment terms, Write today for free Saw Rig City © 
cular and Catalog of S-C Gasoline and Kerosene Engines, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,9th & Cary Sts., Richmond, Va, 





South’s Oldest & ay. 
Largest Mchy. and <—& 
Supply House 
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CRACKED RICE 
34° Clean and Fresh 
Finest Chicken, Hog and Dairy 


Feed. Re also ae served - 
your table. Order today or senc 
100 1b for sample. Minimum shipment, 
sack five bags 
BENEDICT COMMISSION CO., New Orleans, La, 
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Cure Meat Quickly 
COLONIAL 





SPECIAL FARMER’S 





SALT 


It cures more 


thoroughly. 


any 


AERON, OHIO 





} uickly because it 
dissolves instantly and penetrates 
Just pure, flaky grains 
of full-strength salt, free from lumps, 
ee or adulteration of 


There is only one genuine Colonial Special 
Farmer’s Salt. Be sure to get it. If your 
dealer doesn’t have it, send us his name. 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 


Chicago, Mil., Buffalo, N.Y., Boston, Mass., Atlanta, Ga. 














LOW IN PRICE 





FARM DRAIN TILE 


MADE OF CONCRETE, IMPROVES WITH AGE 
CEMENT PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Wilmington, N. C. 














How much are you leaving unpicked? 


You wouldn’t leave actual Cotton on your aco yet you are 


leaving lots of it in your plants unless you 


ring it forth with 


NITRATE OF SODA 


cf FACT: In actual use on a plantation it resulted in an 
increased yield of 671 Ibs. of seed cotton to the acre. 


Write for results 


DR. WM. S. MYERS 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 


25 Madison Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 
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WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 


Established 1894 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS,|. 


COW PEAS, ALFALFA, GRASSES, VETCH, 
RAPE AND TIMOTHY 

s are Sold Through Dealers. {f aot there, sead 48 
your dealer's name and address. 


“Oriole Brand” Seed: 
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